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Shorter wait 





with “Roller Freight”! 


VER wait at a crossing while a 
freight train passes by? Then 
you've probably wondered if the day 
would ever come when freight trains 
would travel as fast as passenger trains. 
Well, the answer’s on the way! It’s 
Roller Freight”— the next great step 
in railroading! 

Forward-looking American railroads 
know that friction bearings are just 
what their name implies—they retard 
motion. And the railroads know, too, 
that Timken tapered roller bearings 





TODAY'S STREAMLINERS are setting a new 
standard in luxury travel. The Timken 
bearings on their axles mean faster speeds, 


smoother starts and a restful, gliding ride. 


NOT JUST A BALL) NOT JUST A ROLLER 


TIMKEN BEARINGS assure trouble-free 
operation. Maintenance costs are cut, 
“hot boxes” eliminated, life of equip- 
ment lengthened, utilization increased. 


THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 


remove all speed restrictions due to 
bearings — they speed freight along. 
Already one railroad has ordered 
1000 new hopper cars equipped with 
Timken tapered roller bearings— 
“Roller Freght” is on its way! 

With “Roller Freight” high-balling 
across the country, shippers and con- 
sumers will enjoy faster 
goods, And since Timken bearings re- 
dene starting resistance 88%, “Soller 
Freight” w ill start smoothly and effort- 
lessly, without damaging jars and jolts. 


BEARING TAKES RADIAL 


delivery of 


AND THRUST 


On the railroads and throughout 
industry—wherever wheels and shafts 
turn—Timken bearings are first choice 
for the tough jobs. 

Whether you're building freight 

cars or airplanes, logging equipment 
or tractors, mechine "tools or print- 
ing presses, be sure the trademark 
“Timken” is on every tapered roller 
bearing you buy. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels 
and ‘Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 


can speed the nation’s freight 
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If every communist knew 


what every sane person in a capitalist country 
knows—the high standard of living which capi- 
talism makes possible, the pride of individual 
accomplishment, the satisfaction of knowing 
you can go as far as your own abilities and 
ambition will take you, the security of justice, 
the joy of knowing your son can go even 
farther than you have gone... if every commu- 
nist knew the facts about capitalism, there 


wouldn’t be any communists. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 

























"TEI NOISE OF BOAT ENGINES SCARES fi 
MANY COMMERCIAL TUNA FISHERMEN Hi 
<a INCREASED CATCHES AND PROFITS WITH Af 

~ SIMPLE “SILENCERS-- THE MORFLEX RADIAL COUPLING, fF? ao 
MADE BY B-W'SMORSE CHAIN. THIS JOINS ENGINE ANBiie rc: 

DRIVE SHAFT. THROUGH RUBBER CUSHIONS, IT ABSORE}—— 
VIBRATION AND FISH-FRIGHTENING NOISE NORMALLY BS > 
BROADCAST BY THE PROPELLER. 


























A CAR CAN DONATE UP! 





GIVING BUGS THE AIR: / No POISON NEEDED! 


WIN 
© 42% MORE MILES PERGALY OF ONE 
‘ WHEN EQUIPPED WITH AN 
THIS “BUG CATCHER’, ATTACHED To THE FRONT OF A AUTOMATIC OVERDRIVE MADE ONLY NEAVES 


TRACTOR,USES A BLAST OF AIR TO BLOW BUGS RIGHT 





Yr ow RIBBON 
er b.W'S WARNER GEAR FOR LEADING 
OFF THE PLANTS... PACK THEM INTO BAGS. AND HERE o ~ AUTOMOBILE MDMLFACTURERS. THATS BECAIG THE SUM 
AGAIN B-WS MORSE CHAIN, WHICH ACTIVATES THE BLOWER, ; ; THE ENGINE MAKES FEWER REVOLUTIONS. AT 50mph WONT 
CONTRIBUTES To BETTER, SPEEDIER FARMING. FOR EXAMPLE WOUR MOTOR LOAFS mi ONLY 3S... STAYS youn LONGc®| 
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KOR SKYSCRAPER TRUCKS WITH 
VATORS ... FOR MACHINES 
IAT CAPTURE CROP KILLERS... 
‘SILENT’ FISHING BOATS... 


QRTANT OPERATING PARTS ARE PROVIDED BY ~ i 
FW WHOSE INGENUITY TOUCHES THE LIFE OF met 
MOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY.* 


ARES Fito EXAMPLE, 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 
VEN Hf QNTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY 

MMERCIAL. PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE 
ITH A Baoarp VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED 
DING, F000 PRODUCTION WITH B-W EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS. AND 
NE AyiitONS ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF B-W 
INE ANIME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. 
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DADDY LONG LEGS TRUCK LOADS ITSELF / 


ON STILT-LIKE LEGS, THE “STRADDLE TRUCK“ ROLLS IN OVER 
THE LOAD. IN LESS THAN A MINUTE, IT SNATCHES UP IS TONS 
AND SPRINTS AWAY. FOR MAXIMUM POWER TRANSMISSION, 
THIS UNIQUE TRUCK USES B-WPARTS~+- MADE BY B-W’s 
ROCKFORD CLUTCH, MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT, 
AND WARNER GEAR 
DIVISIONS. 
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EVERY 100 SQUARE FEET onean smn 

a OF KOOLSHADE ON SUN-EXPOSED MELICOPTER, 108 ane 
re up Tr INDOWS GIVES THE HEAT PROTECTION . i, 
AN. | GECNE TON OF ICE EACH DAV. BWSINGER Soe TAD ROTORS Winter Dy A 
ONLY BERvES, THESE SCREENS FROM BRONZE STRING AND BOW. TODAY, HELICOPTERS ARE 
NG deans KOOLSHADE DEFLECTS 85% OF AMONG OUR MOST VERSATILE AIRCRAFT. THE 
BECALY THE SUN'S RAYS ~~~ KEEPS OUT INSECTS ~~~ UNIVERSAL JOINTS THAT TRANSMIT POWER To 
50mphf WONT BLOCK THE VIEW. THE ROTORS IN MOST OF THEM ARE MADE BY 
LONGER.) B-W'S MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT DIVISION. 
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SE UNITS FORM BORG—WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: 8ORG & BECK + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG WARNER 
Ag Pants . CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR + DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + FRANKLIN STEEL + INGERSOLL STEEL + INGERSOLL UTILITY UNIT » LONG MANUFACTURING + LONG MANUFAC- 
NG CO., LTD. - MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER + MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT - MORSE CHAIN + MORSE CHAIN, LTD. » NORGE » NORGE-HEAT - NORGE MACHINE 
PRODUCTS - PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION - SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL + WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS » WARNER GEAR + WARNER GEAR CO., LTD 
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INDUSTRY’S RISING OUTPUT........ P. 13 
Normal conditions seem just ahead. In- 
dustry after industry is approaching the 
stage of abundant output. Some are 
worrying about surpluses. This article 
shows, group by group, the supply-de- 
mand situation, and indicates that a buy- 
ers’ market is closer than has been sup- 
posed. 


BERLIN: “AIR VS>RAIL....2..5.55.0<000002- P.16 
as much to supply Ber- 
lin by air as it would by rail. Here’s a 
report on the expensive “air lift.” If con- 
sumers in Berlin were paying the extra 
cost, prices there would be soaring. 


THREAT TO GIFT SHOWS.. me 
Radio’s grab bag, the guess-and-get-rich 
show, is facing the censor’s frown. It’s a 
question of lotteries. Barred from news- 
papers and magazines, lotteries have ex- 
isted on the radio in the giveaway shows, 
officials say. A shift of radio’s most popu- 
lar programs is in prospect. 


It costs ten times 


GAINS UNDER TAFT ACT....... 
For a year unions have been operating 
under the new labor act. Predictions of 
calamity, made when the Taft-Hartley 
law passed, have not been borne out. 
Union strength has increased. Strikes have 
decreased. It looks as though unions will 
have to become accustomed to permanent 
federal regulation. 


FLOW OF HOUSING MONEY........ P22 
Anyone interested in a new house—as 
buyer, builder or banker—should read this 
article. Here are the facts on action 
taken by Congress to stimulate the flow 
of mortgage money as an aid to housing 
in the United States. 


PEARETIME SPYING. ........:00ccc0s000s05 P. 24 
If you remember that the Russians dis- 
trust everybody—their own citizens as 
well as foreigners—the events of passing 


News within the News 





weeks will be a little clearer. The spy 
system of the Soviets operates in peace as 
well as war. This article tells how it works. 


PEACE WITH RUSSIA......... Oe. A 
The Soviet Union has a high asking price. 
Russians, who seldom take a moralistic 
view of war and peace, are determined to 
get their pound of flesh from Germany. 
That means, indirectly, many dollars from 
U.S. taxpayers. For U.S. is pouring bil- 
lions into aid for Germany while Russia 
is trying hard to get reparations. 


SIAM‘S NEW IMPORTANCE..........P. 28 
U. S. business has opened up a new field 
for itself. In Siam, where Britain long has 
had monopolies, U.S. business is taking 
part in tin production, in shipping and 
in trade. New turn arises from mistakes in 
Britain’s diplomacy during war and re- 
sults in new opportunities for American 
businessmen. 
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rar East 
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Shimp | That's happening all over the country. During the past 
two and a half years, Bell Telephone companies have added 
about 775,000 telephones in rural areas—built enough new 

| 
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| “They’re coming! The telephone men are coming!” 


ern Electric is playing a vital part: manufacturing tele- 
phones, switchboards, wire and cable — supplying poles, 
crossarms, insulators, power-driven pole hole augers and 
many other tools the construction crews need to do their 
jobs quickly and well. 

In cities, towns and suburban areas, too, more and better 
telephone service is coming fast. To help the Bell Telephone 
companies meet your needs, Western Electric is today doing 
the biggest manufacturing and supply job in all its 66 years 
as a unit of the Bell System. 















A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 




































ant to reap 4 harvest in your business ? 








Wanted: a one-man crew to harvest grain in 
labor-short areas. Cockshutt Plow Co., Ltd., Brant- 
ford, Ont., built such a harvesting combine. But 
trouble-free operation had to be assured on such vital 
turning parts as the shaft between transmission and 
differential. Needed: a flexible coupling to absorb 
shock and vibration, increase shaft life. yet withstand 
grit, chaff and moisture. Impossible?... 





2. 


Cockshutt Plow’s unusual coupling need was 
quickly filled by Morse Morflex Couplings. Shock- 
proof, quiet, compact—they take all the kicks the com- 
bine gives, and compensate for misalignment. Other 
Morse Couplings—Silent and Roller Chain, ‘Junior’ 
and Double Morflex, Radial and Marine Morflex— 
are made to thresh out particular problems in your 
business. Just... 
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Look how Morse couplings have been applied to 
such diversified machine tools, material 
handling lifts, oil wells. power shovels and conveyors. 
In your plant or on your consumer product, Morse 
couplings speed production, eliminate bearing wear, 
protect equipment and workers. For that extra attrac- 
tive addition that makes your consumer products sell, 
investigate Morse Couplings, right now. Perhaps... 


uses as 
















DRC Roller 
Chain Coupling 


Radial 
Coupling 






DSC Silent 
Chain Coupling 
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You'll get plenty of bright ideas for coupling 
uses from a set of Morse coupling catalogs. Address: 
Dept. 208, Morse Chain Co., 7601 Central Ave., 
Detroit 8, Mich. Or, for on-the-spot engineering 
advice and aid, write or wire—trained and experi- 
enced Morse Sales Engineers will call on you. Ask 
to see and hear more about the entire line of Morse 
Mechanical Power Transmission products. 
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NATION'S To morrow LOOK 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


News@ren Washington, D. C. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


War talk is in the air again, war fears, a touch of war fever. 

War, however, remains highly improbable in months, or early years, ahead. 

War preparations by Russia are defensive, not offensive, in nature. 

War, preventive war, to be started by U.S., is extremely improbable. 

The result is that there isn't going to be any early war. There may be some 
shooting. There will be incidents and rough talk, but not all-out war. 





To give you perspective on this whole thing..... 

Russian industry is being shifted eastward, back of the Urals. 

Russia's communication lines to the west are not being highly developed. 

Russia, by her shifting of industry eastward, by her neglect of lines of 
communication westward is weakening, not strengthening, her offensive position. 

Russian military preoccupation is with defense, not offense. 

Armies of Russia could move across Europe without meeting much resistance. 
Those armies, however, could not be well Supplied. Supply lines, extending for 
1,500 to 2,000 miles, much of it across hostile territory, would be vulnerable 
in an extreme degree to sabotage, to harassment. Armies would be stranded. 

The Russians, at this stage, lack the industrial base and the assured lines 
of supply to wage offensive war in which U.S. resources would figure. Russian 
strength is defensive strength, not offensive strength, in a long war. Top U.S. 
officials, shaping policy, don't expect Russia to chance war. 











This doesn't mean that all will be Sweetness and light, that Russia will 
act like a lamb or show her fear of a war in which Russia would suffer more. 

Instead, tensions will continue, warlike moves probably go on. 

War scares, threats of war, challenging gestures are part. of Russia's stock 
in trade. They're designed to make the other side more ready to bargain. 

Peace and quiet can be had at a price, but the price always is high. 

U.S., in this period, is refusing to pay the price. She doesn't react ac- 
cording to the standard pattern that the Russian leaders expect. This annoys 
the Russians, but they aren't going to start a war over this annoyance. 

In the end, someday, unless a way can be found to end tensions, war will 
come. But it isn't to come in this period through an offensive by Russia. 











What Russia is being told, definitely, is this: 

Deadline of Russian expansion is fixed in Germany and elsewhere. 

Reparations going to Russia from German industry will be related to the 
fulfillment by Russia of promises made at conferences in the past. 

The industrial Ruhr will not be permitted to develop into a supply source 
for war materials to Russia. Any Russian voice in the future control of the 
Ruhr will be limited strictly. Russia never could take the Ruhr without war. 

Western Germany will be revived as a Separate state unless Russia shows 
readiness to permit a united Germany free from dominance from the outside. 

The fact seems to be that the division of Europe between West and East is 
hardening, with a diminishing prospect that ithe trend will be reversed any time 
Soon. The West of Europe is to be bolstered, by a continuing flow of dollars 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-=- (Continued) 


from U.S. Eastern Europe is to be held together by the Communist dictatorships 
imposed by Russia and supported by secret police and nearby Russian troops. 

A_crack-up in the East, sometime, is more probable than a crack-up in the 
West. Russia will have trouble trying to keep nations in line by force. 


At home, the boom shows more signs of being in its final stages. 

Grains, cotton are approaching a surplus stage, with prices lower. 

Cotton goods, textiles, are tending to back up, to be slower moving. 
Building materials, of most kinds, are becoming abundant. 

Here and there prices are having to be reduced to move goods. There is 
definite sign that the buying public is finding it difficult to make both ends 
meet, now that prices are in their third round upward. Wage rates are up, too, 
but wage increases are less uniform or widespread than living-cost rises. 











Then, too, there are these factors starting to work: 

Money, for one thing, is starting to cost a little more. Lenders want 4.5 
or 5 per cent for mortgage loans where they were content with 4 per cent. There 
is starting to be some caution in lending. 

Installment credit, too, is to be a little less easy, with terms a little 
more severe. More and more buying had been on a time=-payment basis. 

As prices rise and loans become a little harder to get, the boom will tend 
to slow, rather than to accelerate. The boom in agriculture appears very defi- 
nitely to be passing its peak. The building boom is to get new stimulus from 
action of Congress in special session, but that boom, too, gives signs of ap- 
proaching a stage where property will be harder to move. 





Price level is to continue in a slowly rising trend for some time longer. 

Living costs will rise a few points from the present record high. 

Wage rates still are in a rising trend, as part of the third round. 

A fourth round of wage and price increases in 1949, however, is rapidly 
dwindling as a prospect. The developing outlook suggests that prices either are 
approaching stability at a slightly higher level or are facing decline. 








Wheat, corn, oats, cotton prices are down sharply from their tops. 

Meats and dairy products, however, will not reflect grain-price declines 
for a year or longer; will not start a sympathetic decline. 

Pork will be a little more abundant late in 1948. It will be late 1949, 
however, before the supply of pork will rise sharply owing to big 1948 crops. 

Beef is to be scarce, provided incomes remain high, until 1950 or later. 

Milk, butter, cheese, dairy products in general will be high priced and 
relatively scarce for a year or longer. 

Abundant grain for feeding animals is slow to be reflected in the output of 
meat or of dairy products. It probably will be a year from now before the supply 
of chickens and eggs is greatly increased. But, once supplies of these products 
does gain on demand, the effect on prices can be drastic. 

The whole prewar farm problem is on its way back. A Dewey Administration, 
if selected, will run head on into the farm problem in its first year. 





Truman chances for election remain much less than 50-50. Thomas Dewey is 
almost assured of election, barring some bad blunder in campaigning. 











To help the busy reader follow important trends, we extend the 
Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger type 
at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram form 
additional coverage of essential news. -- The Editors 
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A river of coal flowing up from the depths of 
the earth—1,000 tons an hour moving smoothly 
on a giant conveyor belt! In modern mechanized 
mines like that pictured above, coal is pouring 
forth in this “streamlined” fashion—at a produc- 
tion rate for the entire U. S. never before equalled. 
Yes, coal mining has come a long way since the 
“pick-and-shovel” days. In all progressive Ameri- 
can mines, machinery helps the miner to do his 
job more easily, more safely, more efficiently. 
Machines enable the U. S. coal miner to produce 
far more tons per day than the coal miner of any 
other nation. In turn, the American coal mining 
industry pays its workers the highest average 
weekly wage of any major industry. 
Mechanization, with all its benefits, has been 
the result of foresight and faith. Mine manage- 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE 


ment has had the foresight to install machines— 
and the faith in coal’s future to reinvest profits in 
every kind of mine improvement. 

Yes, and preparation for the still greater 
needs of tomorrow, the coal industry is planning 
more mechanization, new machinery, new mines, 
new preparation plants, which will call for ex- 
penditures totaling half a billion dollars during 
the next three years alone! The industry must rely 


mainly on earnings for financing this program 


—that it may serve America with ever-increasing 


efficiency. 


BITUMINOUS &» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DeparRTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL AssOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ICTION fans beware! Literature 


labelled Merrill Lynch is based 
on fact .. . makes fascinating read- 
ing—for investors only! 

Take “How to Invest” just re- 
leased by our Research Department. 
It’s a twenty-six page look at the 
whole problem of investing, points 
out the basic principles any beginner 
should know—and experienced in- 
vestors should review. 

It starts by showing you how to 
chart your financial position so that 
you can decide whether you should 
invest. 

It defines different kinds of se- 
curities and the part each plays in 
reaching investment objectives of 
growth, income or safety . . . ex- 
plains in detail what diversification 
is and why it’s important . . . covers 
market trends and their effect on 
investments . contrasts various 
methods for managing a portfolio. 
It lists the questions you should ask 
before investing in any industry, 
company, or security . . . suggests 
sensible ways to get the answers, 
and does intimate that Merrill 
Lynch is a pretty sound source of 
information, itself! 

Why not ask for a copy of “How 
to Invest” at our nearest office. If 
you can’t come in, just write— 


Department S-8 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 99 Cities 

















World affairs. Optimism and gloom 
alternating with each other in Berlin 
and Moscow ... A currency war compli- 
cating the already complicated life in the 
old German capital . . . The difficult “air 
lift” continuing and expanding . . . Anx- 
ious Air Force officials~Secretary W. 
Stuart Symington and Gen. Hoyt S. Van- 
denberg, Chief of Staff of the Air Force 
—dropping down unexpectedly in Berlin 
to inspect the air-lift operation and assess 
its possibilities . . . All keeping a close 
watch on Moscow for any results flowing 
from the conferences there. 

The State Department considering 
three ways to help Israel: a $1,000,- 
000,000 loan, full diplomatic recogni- 
tion, support for admittance to United 
Nations membership. 

Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Co-op- 
eration Administrator, reporting that au- 
thorizations have been approved for 
spending the first $1,000,000,000 in 
the European-aid program. 


Spies. Rivalry between Senate and 
House to keep the spy investigations go- 
ing on . .. Chairman Homer Ferguson of 
a Senate investigating subcommittee 
calling his group together to renew the 
inquiry The House Un-American 
Activities Committee with a long list of 
witnesses still ahead . . . Former Govern- 
ment officials waiting their turns to deny 
charges of links with Communist spy 
rings . . . Excitement over the Russian 
woman allegedly held against her will 
at the Russian consulate in New York 
... More excitement at her plunge from 
a third-story window . . . State Depart- 
ment officials uneasy at the diplomatic 
aspects of the case . . . Secretary Mar- 
shall firmly telling a press conference that 
those who face persecution in their home 
lands have an asylum in America. 


The campaign. A blazing quarrel over 
who is to blame for high prices, keynote 
of the campaign . . . Senator Robert A. 
Taft blaming it on the cumulative effect 
of 16 years of Democratic rule . . . Presi- 
dent Truman snapping back that the 
“do-nothing” Republican Congress is at 
fault... The voters trying to decide. 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey dictating 
campaign speeches to a secretary, Helene 
Osher, at his Pawling, N. Y., farm... . 
Mr. Dewey promising an accent on youth 
in his administration, if elected . . . Vast 
confidence in the Dewey camp. . . Old- 
line political leaders dazzled at the tac- 
tics of Mr. Dewey’s strategists . . . Sen- 
ator Irving M. Ives, of New York, a 
Dewey spokesman, predicting that the 
campaign will hinge on Mr. Dewey’s pro- 
gram and not, as President Truman would 
prefer, on the record of the Republican 
Congress. 
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Confidence also high in the Trom 
camp, based on the expectation that lay 
support will go overwhelmingly to 4, 
President and that labor orginizations y; 
work hard for him . . . But no letdoy 
in campaign planning . . . Senator | 
Howard McGrath, Democratic Natio, 
Chairman, telling reporters that the Pres 
dent will travel by train, plane and my, 
be Mississippi River boat on his stump 
ug tours . . . Predictions that the Pre«. 
dent will make speeches in the usual 
dependable South in an effort to off, 
the revolt that has developed there. 
Efforts to patch up the party’s inter; 
squabbles, and allay the dlissatisfactiy 
of Northern organization leaders as y; 
as Southerners Mayor Willi 
O'Dwyer, of New York, who oppos 
Mr. Truman’s nomination, wheeling int 
line and predicting his city will go heavil 
for Mr. Truman . . . Senator Alben \\ §_ — 
Barkley, the vice-presidential nomine. ; 
in a long, cheerful huddle with the Pres 
dent. 








Washington roundup. Maurice | 
Tobin hesitating, then taking the job ¢ 
Secretary of Labor, at the cost of wit. 
drawing from the Massachusetts guber. 
natorial campaign . . . Behind the Tobi 
appointment: a belief that he will be: 
campaign asset, popular with labor a 
a natural vote getter . . . The Census bi 
reau reporting U.S. population at 143 
414,000 in 1947, up 8.9 per cent sinc 
1940—California showing a gain of #2 
per cent... A row brewing over a D: 
fense Department board’s recommend: 
tion that the National Guard be tak 
from the States and given to the 4 
Force and Army so that it may be pi 
into action more quickly . . . Jitters 

Government offices over the Senate's fi 
ure to confirm several hundred Trum 

appointments. 
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MR. & MRS. TOBIN 
... hesitation, then acceptance 
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number of smaller papers—at a film cost of only one cent. 

You can “de-bulk” files 98% . . . put 3000 letters on a single roll 
of film no larger than your palm. Yet you can view each tiny film 
image clearly and full-size on the screen of a Recordak Film Reader. 





You can record these letters with photographic accuracy and 
completeness. 

_.. record them as fast as you can feed them into the Recordak 
Microfilmer—60 or more a minute. 

Because of such “magic,” Recordak microfilming has been adopted 
in more than 65 types of business. In many, it has improved existing 
methods ... in many others, it has made revolutionary. new systems 
possible. To check its possibilities in your business, wrile for 
"50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” It’s free. Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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HOW A DISTRIBUTOR OF INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES -) 
FUNCTIONS AS A “FAMILY DOCTOR” ma 
No ‘‘family doctor’’ prescribes medicine for his Ind 


G Sdudliy families more skillfully or sincerely than a distributor i g 
: i grate ¢ 


of industrial supplies selects materials and products 


ENTUKY for his industrial customers. ae 
RIE : prewa 


Your distributor, just like the ‘‘family doctor’’, 














i ee and m 
has valuable personal knowledge. Your distributor fed at 
knows your plant, personnel, and facilities. He knows Pit j 
your operating conditions, local situations, and needs. B bird’. 
Thus, he is in a logical position TO HELP YOU shows 
SELECT the best products for specific applications. B marke 
Republic The Republic Rubber Distributor knows the true Aut 
pe hoi duties, obligations, and functions of a distributor.  scarcit 
jar ~ . F : B 
Sens " Call him for mechanical rubber goods and other p outpul 
maintenance items. You'll be surprised how much F compa 
valuable information he has and how he can save Bp cwease 
Water Hose money for you. % “ps 
4 I stee 
y* >» t able, ] 
/ to 
MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS BY f abs 


Tower 


eT Ne Toes REPUBLIC RUBBER 
& DIVISION oy 


RVG? BEE LS R U B B E R Divi§&t ON ~ 
LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION ... YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO j —— 
Lee Deluxe Tires & Tubes, Conshohocken, Pa. AUGU: 
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Buyers slowly but surely are 
getting an edge over sellers. 
Rising output plus higher prices 
are resulting in piling up of 
goods, in abundance for one line 
after another. 
Steel remains the single major 


bottleneck. 

Problem of surpluses is trou- 
bling some industries, is to trouble 
others after 1948. 


A shift from a sellers’ to a buyers’ 
market is taking place in one industry 
after another. Steel alone remains a 
key bottleneck industry. Out of the 
steel shortage flows the sellers’ market 
that continues in automobiles, farm 
machinery, small trucks and some 
other items. 

Industry in U. S., right now, is turning 
out goods at a rate nearly double the 


}rate of prewar production. Output of 


many types of goods is more than double 
prewar levels. As goods pour out, more 
and more demand for those goods is satis- 
fied at the level of prices that prevails. 

It is against this background that a 





bird's-eye view of American industry 


" shows startling changes in supply and 
/ market conditions. 
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Automobiles remain the No. 1 
scarcity among consumer goods. Auto 
output, averaging 290,000 units a month, 
compared with 239,000 in 1939, may in- 
crease this autumn and total 4,000,000 
units in 1948. It could exceed 5,000,000 
if steel and other materials were avail- 
able. Demand is at a rate high enough 
to absorb at least 6,000,000 cars this 








239,000 





NOW 290,000 
(monthly production) 
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year. Estimates are that, at present prices, 
it will be late 1949 or even 1950 before 
a buyer can walk in and drive away 
the car of his choice. 

Truck supply and demand may balance 
by mid-1949. Trucks above ton-and-a- 
half size are backing up in some dealers’ 
hands. Light-truck demand still exceeds 
supply, but, if farm income declines, the 
truck market can change fast. Truck out- 
put this year probably will rise to at 
least 1,200,000 units. Export sales of 
both cars and trucks have fallen sharply. 

Houses and apartments, another 
example of continuing shortage, are be- 
ing completed in 1948 at a rate of nearly 
1,000,000 units a year. Completions are 
40 per cent ahead of the 1947 rate. New- 
house demand is faltering, however. Here 
and there, builders offer lower prices to 
close a sale. Sales of old houses declined 
in 1947 and are sliding further this year. 
In 1949, new houses may be more plenti- 
ful than buyers at present prices. 

Housefurnishings and equipment are 
being produced fast enough to meet re- 
placement demands and needs of new 
families, too, in all but a few instances. 

Vacuum-cleaner output, averaging 
311,000 a month in 1948, is more than 
three times 1939 output of 90,000 a 
month. Supply is exceeding demand, at 
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today’s prices. Production in May was 25 
per cent lower than the December, 1947, 
peak. Competition for sales is keen. 

Furniture output, at four times prewar 
levels, caught up with demand some 
months ago. Manufacturers expect to 
cut production slightly this year. 

Radio industry is cutting production, 
too, from 20,000,000 sets in 1947 to 
15,000,000 in 1948. The 1947 output 
flooded markets, caused a competitive 





INDUSTRY'S RISING PRODUCTION: 
APPROACH OF A BUYERS’ 


Reported from WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


MARKET 


and SAN FRANCISCO . 


battle. Twenty-seven sets and parts 
makers failed in the year ending last 
June 30. In 1948, frequency-modulation 
equipment is accounting tor a greater 
share of output. FM sets cost more, and 
that adds to marketing problems. 

Television boom offers aid to the radio 
industry. Monthly television-receiver out- 
put is expected to average 56,000 in 
1948, four times 1947 figures. Price re- 
sistance, tube shortage may cripple this 
boom. 

Sewing-machine supply is below de- 
mand, in popular portable and low- 
priced cabinet models. High-priced con- 
soles are readily available. 

Washing machines are plentiful, too. 
Supply of nonautomatic machines has 
been large for some time. Lower-priced 
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automatic machines still are scarce, here 
and there. Electric washing-machine out- 
put is up to 275,000 a month in 1948, 
more than twice 1939 production. 
Ironers in June sold at a rate 60 per 
cent below June, 1947, sales. That big 
drop cut sales for the first six months of 
1948 to 270,570 units, barely above the 
268,300 ironers sold in first half of 1947. 
Kitchen equipment of all kinds is 
available in most stores. Gas ranges are 
being made at the rate of 238,700 a 
month, far above prewar output. Elec- 
tric fans are abundant. Clocks, a major 
scarcity item when war ended, are plen- 
tiful, and watch manufacturers talk of 
price cutting to stimulate sales. Hard- 
ware merchants are shaving markups, to 
sell some types of merchandise. In cut- 
lery, only plated silverware is hard to 
find, and even that is coming through in 
increasing amounts from manufacturers. 
Refrigerator demand may not be met 
in all models before late 1949 or 1950. Re- 
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frigerators are listed next to cars, as a 
major shortage item. Output of electric 
refrigerators is estimated at 367,000 a 
month in 1948, compared with 165,000 
in 1939. One large producer just raised 
prices, after lowering them early in 1948. 
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Higher costs of material and labor forced 
the change. 

That is the picture of what is happen- 
ing in some lines of consumer durable 
goods. 

Clothing and textile industries are 
in a much less favorable position, market- 
wise, than so-called hard-goods _ in- 
dustries. 

Shoe manufacturers, faced with de- 
clining sales in U.S., and lower exports, 
have trimmed output to volume of sales. 
Prices are being maintained or advanced. 

Clothing makers, worried by a price 
break in shirts, view rising stocks of 
goods with misgivings. Hosiery stocks are 
20 per cent larger than a year ago. Spe- 
cial sales-price deals are necessary to get 
retailers to promote pajamas, sport shirts, 
ties, dresses, other articles. Autumn buy- 
ing demand is sluggish, extremely cau- 
tious. Manufacturers are squeezed be- 
tween developing price resistance and 
high costs of materials and labor. 

Rayon has just gone up a few cents a 
pound. Rayon-yarn output is around 
67,000,000 pounds a month, compared 
with 30,000,000 in 1939. No slackening 
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of demand is apparent, though demand 
could fall as cotton supplies rise. 

Cotton goods show real price weak- 
ness. Goods are offered on the open mar- 
ket for immediate delivery at prices 
lower than those specified by contracts 
for future delivery. Several types of gray 
cotton sheeting are offered at less than 
former ceiling prices. 

Wool-textile orders on June 30 about 
equaled orders a year ago. Supply is 
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larger. Suits and coats of wool are plenti- 
ful. Military orders attract intense com- 
petition among suppliers. But raw-wool 
prices, supported by Government, will 
keep costs of wool clothing up. 

Building-material industry also 
finds supply outrunning demand, at pres- 
ent prices, in many items. A slowdown in 
building would bring surpluses fast. Only 
serious shortages that remain are in cast- 
iron pressure pipe and soil pipe, nails, 
gypsum board and lath, insect screening, 
some plumbing equipment. 

Lumber supply meets practically all 
demand, at prices 78 per cent higher than 
in June, 1946. Hardwood flooring is 
scarce in some areas. Lumber output is 
running 3,100,000,000 board feet a 
month, nearly a third above 1939. Retail 
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stocks are 13 per cent higher than a 
year ago. 

Paint supplies are adequate. Sales 
lagged this spring. 

Equipment for buildings shows sur- 
plus items now. Output is down for oil 
burners, warm-air furnaces, nonelectric 
water heaters and boilers. Similar cuts may 
come soon in sinks, radiators, other items. 

Machinery and equipment manufac- 
turers still enjoy a strong market. But 
some parts makers encounter competi- 
tion, and offer to cut prices in order to 
obtain volume orders. 

Farm machinery, however, remains 
about as scarce as new cars. Only a drop 
in farm income can bring substantial 
declines in this field for another year. 
Farm-type tractor output may exceed 
500,000 units this year, 25 per cent 
above 1947. Premium prices on new 
tractors are expected to end by January. 
Garden-type tractors are in excess supply 
now. Dairy and poultry-equipment out- 
put was cut in 1947, when supply out- 
ran demand. 

Machine-tool producers are operating 
at only about one half of capacity, Out- 
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put is estimated at $25,000,000 a mont 
about the same as last year. comparel 
with $16,667,000 in 1939. 

Shipbuilding, depressed since 
war, is getting a shot in the arm frop 
Navy warship contracts, Government 
subsidies for new passenger ships, 

Freight-car and locomotive buildex 
have no selling troubles now. Their prob. 
lem is to fill production orders, 

Container manufacturers find heay, 
demand for metal cans. But makers oj 
glass containers have reduced _prodye. 
tion, and plan a marketing campaign tp 
stimulate demand. 

In raw materials, reports show tha 
surpluses may be near in many cases, 

Chemical supply is adequate {y 
U.S. needs, except for dyes, and dye out. 
put is expanding by 25 per cent thi 
year. Soap prices are under pressure x 
tallow and copra prices decline. 

Paper-products output is 6 per cent 
above 1947. Newsprint stocks are one- 
third larger. When idle mills overseas 
return to work, output of paper may 
soon exceed demand. 

Rubber output ran far ahead of de. 
mand for a time. Military-stockpiling 
purchases recently strengthened the mar 
ket somewhat. 

Steel and other metals are major ev. 
ceptions in the list of easing scarcities. 
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Finished-steel output is running it 
the rate of 5,400,000 tons a month, com 
pared with 3,300,000 in 1939. If de 
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mand stays at present levels, steel will be 
scarce until mid-1950 at least. Gray mar- 
ket in iron and steel is thriving, with] 
small business concerns hurt most. _ 

Copper shortage is being tightened 
now by stockpiling purchases. Demand isf 
at an annual rate of 1,380,000 tons, com- 
pared with a supply of 1,280,000 tons} 
before stockpiling needs are consideret.| 
Prices, just marked up, are about 50 pe 
cent higher than in 1946. Output can | 
expanded only slowly, if at all. 

Lead shortage is one of the wont 
scarcities. Supply will total 960,000 tom 
in the year ahead. Demand is estimate 
at 984,000 tons, without counting sizable 
stockpiling needs. Recent price increas 
point to higher prices for batteries, pall 
other lead-containing items. 

Zinc shortage is substantial, too. De 
mand during the year ahead will outn! 
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supply by 50,000 tons. Large supplies 
nay be withdrawn by the armed forces. 

Aluminum, often a substitute for steel, 
isabout as scarce as steel itself. Aluminum 
output is running about 61,000 tons a 


j month, compared with 14,000 tons in 
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1939. But industry would take about 
twice as much aluminum if the extra ton- 
nage were available. Right after the war, 
aluminum producers were having selling 
problems. 

Manganese heads the list of imported 
metals and minerals that are in critically 
short supply at this time. If quantities of 
these materials are taken for stockpiles, 
industry’s supplies will be cut back. 
In fuels, supplies are adequate now, 
yet temporary shortages may occur in 
cold weather. 

Oil stocks are only slightly higher 
than in 1947. Production is barely even 
with demand. Military needs are rising 
rather fast. The Government, as a precau- 
tion, is asking refiners to adopt a voluntary 
rationing system to cope with any break- 
down in movement of oil this winter. 

Gas supply is restricted by lack of 
enough pipe lines from the Southwest. 
Competition for gas is very keen among 
rival industrial areas. 

Coal, however, is in good supply. 
Bituminous-coal output totals 55,000,000 
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dling. Coal producers worry about the 
long-range trends in fuel use. away from 
coal to other fuels. But prices are kept 
igh by rises in labor costs and freight 
rates, 

Turning from supplies, to conditions 
and prospects for some big industries: 
Transportation industry shows a 
rather gloomy record. 

Air lines, in most cases. apparently 


ae unable to operate profitably, despite 
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higher fares, higher mail pay, nearly 
twice as much air express and freight as 
in 1947. Only one leading domestic air 
line made a profit in first quarter, 1948. 
Government agencies have called a con- 
ference to discuss remedies. 

Shipping is in a slump. Marshall Plan 
freight is supposed to increase business, 
but heavy cargoes have not materialized 
yet. Summer passenger rush to Europe is 
over for 1948. Hiring of seamen has fallen 
off 15 per cent in the last year, and num- 
ber of ships in active use is declining. 

Railroads are carrying far more 
freight than before the war—about 54,- 
264,000,000 ton-miles a month in 1948, 
compared with 30,394,000,000 in 1939. 
But freight and passenger business both 
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are down from last year. Net income for 
Class I roads was $98,800,000 in first 
four months of 1948, down from $137,- 
800,000 in the same period of 1947. 

Truck lines are doing several times 
the volume of work they did before the 
war. Sharp increase in rail freight rates 
has helped truckers’ business. 

Local bus and trolley lines have 
raised fares, but carry fewer passengers 
than in 1947. Pay-roll costs are higher, 
and new-equipment purchases heavy. 
They report the lowest margin, between 
revenue and expenses, in 16 years. 

Utilities generally show record rev- 
enues, offset by record expenses and 
equipment expenditures. 

Electric-power output for public use 
is running about 10 per cent higher than 
in 1947. Rates are higher, in many cases. 
Despite the rise in revenues, power utili- 
ties show a slightly lower net income in 
1948 than in 1947, after all deductions. 

Telephone companies are almost 
caught up with the backlog of war-de- 
ferred work and new expansion of lines 
and phones. Number of telephones in 
service is around 32,600,000, against 
18,200,000 in 1939. Net operating in- 
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come increased less than 5 per cent in 
first quarter, 1948, over 1947’s record. 
Telegraph companies show operating 


revenues just about even with last 
years. Higher costs resulted in sub- 
stantial deficits in some months. 

Service industries showed the first 
signs of consumer resistance to high 
prices. ; 

Restaurant sales dipped sharply last 
spring, but by summer were running 
even with last year’s high rate, about 2% 
times prewar sales. However, only the 
lower-price establishments seem to be 
sharing in the recovery. 

Laundries and dry-cleaning shops are 
employing about 5 per cent fewer people 
than last year. Activity is down because 
of higher prices and competition from 
self-service washing-machine centers. 

Movie attendance is down. Industry 
leaders warn that the latest rounds of 
increases in food costs will cut business 
some more. Night clubs felt the slump 
in trade early in 1948, 

Hotels still enjoy very good business, 
compared with 1939, when room-oc- 
cupancy rate was around 62 per cent. 
Room-occupancy rate has been around 
88 per cent in recent months. Yet that 
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represents a decline from the rate of 93 
per cent in 1946 and 91 per cent in 1947. 

Luxury items no longer sel] fast in 
any lines. Fur trade, for example, is in 
the doldrums. Some manufacturers of 
fur garments have closed down com- 
pletely. Others refuse to buy raw skins 
and furs at the prices asked. 

Jewelry sales in 1948 may equal 1947 
sales, but many manufacturers are esti- 
mating at least a 5 per cent drop. Dia- 
mond demand is strong, but costume- 
jewelry sales have slumped. 

Resorts, especially the more expensive 
places, found business lagging this sum- 
mer. Even less expensive establishments 
noted a drop in demand, though their 
vacation business was large. 

In summary, the facts suggest that 
a return of the buyers’ market may be 
nearer than many have supposed. Com- 
petition for the buyer's favor is keen al- 
ready. Until the cost of living turns down 
again, leaving more 
consumers to spend as they choose, peo- 
ple are to be constantly more selective 
in their purchases. 
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Berlin’s Life Line: 


Planes vs. Trains 
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Cost of Supplying Berlin by Air: 


Tenfold Rise Over Rail Expense 
Reported from BERLIN 


The “air lift” supplying Berlin as a 
means of breaking the Russian blockade 
is effective, but costly in money, equip- 
ment and effort. 

Cost of air transport in the present 
operation, as the chart shows, is about 10 
times the cost of rail transport in the pe- 
riod before the blockade. That is the 
money cost. The airplane is taking on the 
task of supplying an entire city—a job 
that requires carrying of bulky goods, for 
which an airplane is not designed. 

What it takes to supply 4,000 tons 
of food, coal and other cargo daily to Ber- 
lin from the U.S. and British zones of 
Germany, on the basis of Army and Air 
Force estimates, is this: 

By air, the supply job calls for about 
600 plane flights from Western supply 
depots to Berlin each day. Cost is ap- 
proximately $50 a ton for the average 
273-mile trip. Daily cost of air supply, 
thus, is about $200,000. 

By raii, the same amount of supplies 
can be delivered by 14 trains of 24 
freight cars each, arriving in Berlin daily. 
In this case, cost of the roundabout rail 
route averages about $5 a ton. Daily cost 
of supply by rail, as a result, comes to 
about $20,000. 
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That rail cost is figured on the basis of 
presently available equipment in Ger- 
many. In the United States, the same 
supply job could be done with only two 
trains of 50 freight cars each, by using 
larger American equipment. U.S. rail 
costs, thus, are correspondingly less. 

By truck, expense of supplying Berlin 
is somewhat higher than by rail, because 
of the high price of gasoline in Germany. 
Yet truck costs are far under the dollar 
cost of air supply. About 2,000 trucks 
would have to be loaded daily, with the 
supply costs amounting to about $6 a ton, 
or $24,000 a day. 

By barge, the job of supplying the 
same cargo would call for only 27 barges 
arriving daily, at a cost of about $3 a ton. 
Daily expense, in this case, is $12,000. 

What supplies cost when delivered 
by air, however, is the real measure of 
the air lift’s cost. This expense is being 
borne by the U.S. Air Force now, but still 
is part of the total cost of these supplies. 

Food, being flown to Berlin at the rate 
of 2,000 tons daily, costs an added 2% 
cents a pound to deliver by air. That 
added cost, small for meat or concen- 
trated foods, could add 50 per cent to the 
cost of bulky foods, some vegetables. 


Coal, needed at the rate of 3,500 tons 
daily for normal functioning of Berlin’ 
homes and factories, is more than tripled 
in cost by air supply. Cost of a ton of 
coal that sells for $20 in Frankfurt is 
raised $50 by being flown in, for a total 
cost of $70 a ton. 

Gasoline costs are raised by about 15 
cents a gallon by being flown to Berlin 
Fuel oil is costing 18 cents a gallon mor 

Other supplies, needed at the rate of 
nearly 500 tons a day, are raised in cos 
accordingly. Cost of many metals, build- 
ing materials, raw materials for Berli 
plants are more than doubled by the $51: 
a-ton delivery charge. Cement, for ev 














ample, is more than tripled in cost. 
What it amounts to is a nominal in-| 


crease in the cost of some supplies, it) 


cluding most foods, but a great increast| 
in the cost of bulky supplies such as coal 
other fuels and raw materials. Over all 
amount of supplies needed for normal] 
functioning of Western Berlin now 4 
about 6,000 tons daily. This, if the air lit 
is later expanded to meet all needs 
would cost about $300,000 a day, | 
roughly $16 a month for each family 7 
the Western sectors of Berlin. 
Increased cost of supplying Berlin bi 
air, if paid for by the consumers, thu 
could have a substantial effect on the cof 
of living and a far greater effect on the 
cost of doing business in that city. Thi! 
is true even if, as in the Berlin case, ® 
depreciation is charged for millions 
dollars’ worth of transport planes needeé 
in place of available trains and trucks 
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I Visiting jobs in three states during one day by 4-place Bonanza is not un- 
\ usual for key men of Megarry Brothers, bridge and road builders of the 
; Northwest. “Delays from breakdowns are cut to hours by flying our men and 
i parts direct to job.” they say. “One superintendent covers several jobs 
i rather than one, as formerly.” Economical—operating costs can reach as 
| low as l¢ per passenger mile. 
Mr. F.C. Russell, President 3 
The F. C. Russell Co. operates a Iho emcee 


Beecheraft fleet (two Bonanzas, 

one 9-place Beecheraft) for these 
paying reasons: “comfort, convenience, 
economy. conservation of 

executive time.” This Cleveland 
company makes all-metal combination 
windows, all-metal Venetian-ty pe 
awnings, and similar products; has 
nation-wide sales pattern. Says 

Mr. Russell: “Now I keep 

in personal touch with the 

field. hitherto impossible by 

ordinary travel methods.” 


Honeymooners who buy their ring from Mack Lowry, the 
“flying jeweler” of Akron. Ohio, get a 300-mile wedding 
trip in his Bonanza—free. “Merchandising gold mine,” says 
Mr. Lowry. “I use my Bonanza to fly customers to Cleveland 
wholesale houses for merchandise inspection. Owning this 
fast, comfortable Bonanza pays off!” 


Apply Bonanza Transportation to your business 
eimnea Top speed, 184 mph 


Want to put to profitable use the time you ordinarily waste in business Cruising speed, 172 mph 
travel? Company ownership of the Bonanza lets you do just that. Range, 750 miles 

A note on your company letterhead will bring an informative 

60-page brochure on “The Air Fleet of American Business.” BEECHCRAFT 


Write today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS ONANZA 
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THREAT TO RADIO GIFT SHOWS 


FCC Move to Bar Easy-Money Programs 


Radio guessing games, now. 


worth millions to winners, are on 
the way out. A crackdown on the 
giveaway stunts is coming. 

Boom in jackpot shows is run- 
ning up against antigambling 
laws. Government tendency now 
is for strict policing of the guess- 
and-get-rich radio broadcasts. 

Shift, when it comes, will be 
toward entertainment programs, 
away from prize questions, prize 
songs, prize telephone calls. 


Getting rich quick through listen- 
ing to the radio is soon to become an 
obsolete pastime. If the courts do not 
intervene, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission expects to crack 
down on most of radio’s giveaway 
programs, under antilottery provisions 
of the law. 

This means that radio will be subject 
toa strict curb against promoting gam- 
bling or games of chance, just as news- 
papers and other publications using the 
mails long have been. The flood of radio 
prizes, which has been flowing at the 
rate of $1,000,000 every six weeks, will 
dry up to a mere trickle. 

A mild revolution in radio thus is 
about to take place. Program appeal once 
more will depend on entertainment in- 
stead of the lure of easy money. 

Radio’s big shift into giveaway 
shows is largely a development of the 
last six months. The shift began in the late 
1930s with the “Pot of Gold” program, 
later discontinued. But it was not until 
recently that shows of this type multi- 
plied to their present numbers—around 
40 on the networks, with hundreds of 
others on local stations. 

Under such titles as “Stop the Music,” 
“Take a Number,” “Break the Bank,” 
‘Hit the Jackpot,” “Double or Nothing,” 
‘Strike it Rich,” “Everybody Wins,” and 
Give and Take” the radio sponsors have 
been giving away all sorts of prizes, from 
tires, fountain pens, record albums, Shet- 
land ponies, honeymoon trips, and houses 
and lots to cash awards as high as 
$20,000. 

The giveaway programs have many 
variations, but most of them include use 
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of the telephone as a means of naming 
winners. While the program is in prog- 
ress, someone at the studio dials a phone 
number at random. The person who re- 
sponds is asked if he can identify a tune, 
answer a question, or solve a riddle. This 
is usually impossible unless the person 
has been listening to the radio program. 
If the correct answer is given, the per- 
son is awarded a prize. 

Popularity of the giveaway shows has 
boosted their “Hooper ratings”’—measur- 
ing listeners—to top rank. Entertainers 





CASH FOR RADIO QUIZ CONTESTANT 


awarding of a prize, the selection of a 
winner by chance, and the requirement 
of some “consideration” on the part of 
the winner. The “consideration,” in the 
WARL case, is held to be the winner's 
act of listening to the program. 

The Commission also is proposing a 
set of rules to guide radio and television 
broadcasters in determining what pro- 
grams are legal. 

The proposed rules define a pro- 
gram as illegal if prize winners are se- 
lected by chance and are required: (1) 
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... easy money had more appeal than entertainment 


who used to place consistently among the 
first 10 have been unable to compete suc- 
cessfully, and have tumbled into the 20s 
or 30s. More and more radio sponsors, 
impressed by these figures, have turned 
to giveaway programs as a means of 
assuring a maximum audience. 

The FCC move is intended to reverse 
the trend. The aim, as one official puts it, 
is to prevent radio from becoming a 
“national roulette wheel” and to restore 
it to its original function of providing 
information and entertainment. 

Legal basis for the FCC’s position is 
being laid in a case involving Station 
WARL, of Arlington, Va., and a program 
called “Dollars for Answers,” which the 
station formerly broadcast. The FCC ex- 
aminer’s report in this case lists three 
essential elements of a lottery, as defined 
by courts in the past. These are the 


to furnish any money or thing of value 
or have in their possession any product 
manufactured or distributed by the spon- 
sor; or (2) to be listening to or viewing 
the program involved; or (3) to give the 
correct answer to a question, after aid in 
answering the question has been given 
on a program broadcast over the station 
involved or the question has been broad- 
cast on a previous program; or (4) to 
answer the phone or write a letter, if the 
phone conversation or contents of the 
letter are broadcast. 

Opinion among leaders in the broad- 
casting industry is divided over the gift 
type of show. Some have pushed this 
type and are looking for any loopholes 
in the law under which it can be con- 
tinued. But others believe it should be 
banned in the best interests of the radio 
industry as well as of the public, 
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Unions’ Gains Under Taft-Hartley Act 


Bigger Membership, Stronger Treasuries 


Unions, after a year under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, find their treas- 
uries stronger, their ranks grow- 
ing, members better paid. 

Operating under Government 
rules turns out to be a lot less 
burdensome than labor leaders 
predicted. Labor Board cases are 
up, but strikes are down. 

Outlook is that union policing, 
in some form, is here to stay. 


Unions are emerging from their first 
year of experience under the Taft- 
Hartley Act in better shape than when 
they entered the year. 

Membership of unions is larger than 
one year ago. Union treasuries are in 
sounder condition. Strikes have been 


fewer, their cost less. Wage rates are 
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higher. Union leaders are more experi- 
enced in working under specific rules of 
conduct. Communist infiltration into un- 
ions has been checked. Unions with Com- 
munist leadership are tending to be iso- 
lated. 

It was Aug. 22, 1947, that the Taft- 
Hartley Act went into full effect. This Act 
was designed to impose upon unions 
standards of conduct comparable to those 
under which employers were required to 
operate. Leaders of unions predicted dire 
results from the working of the law. 

Actually, in measurable terms, unions 
appear not to have suffered from their 
initial experience in abiding by a fixed 
set of rules. 

Membership in unions at this time is 
estimated to be moderately greater than 
it was a year ago. More than 16,000,000 
members are in unions. The last year has 
seen some increase in the size of inde- 
pendent unions, but gains for the most 
part are in the affiliated units of the AFL 
and CIO. 


Sept., 1946 to 
June, 1947 


STRIKES AND MAN-DAY LOSSES 
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Strikes, as the chart shows, have bee, 
fewer in number under the Taft-Hartly 
Act than in the comparable period a ye; 
earlier. The decline in number of striky 
is 43 per cent, from 3,834 to 2,195 i 
months for which official figures are ay,i) 
able under Taft-Hartley experience, Map. 
days of work lost in strikes fell 36 pq 
cent, from 42,110,000 to 26,994.) 
Wildcat strikes, which plagued industn 
before the Act, now are few and infr. 
quent. 

Finances of unions improved as a p. 
sult of membership gains and the strik 
decline. Unions are required to file finan. 
cial statements with the Department of 
Labor. Those statements are not mace 
public by the Government, so that actual 
figures cannot be given, but several larg 
unions that were in financial trouble now 
enjoy well-filled treasuries. 

Bargaining elections, too, are being 
won by unions in as large a proportion of 
cases as before the new law. This is true, 
despite unions’ fear that the right given ty 
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employers to speak freely to workers 
sbout union matters would undermine 
the union position. Experience shows that 
three out of four bargaining elections 
were won by unions in the months since 
the Taft-Hartley Act took effect. This is 
the same proportion as a year earlier. 

Unions are finding, however, that the 
new Act does impose some restraint upon 
their conduct. The Act, too, relieves em- 
ployers of some restraints that had been 
imposed upon them either by the Wagner 
Act or by Labor Board decisions under 
that Act. 

Union conduct is circumscribed for 
the first time by a definite set of rules of 
fair practice. Under these rules, employ- 
ers, during the first 10 months of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, filed 741 charges against 
unions for unfair practices. The record 
suggests, however, that unions have found 
it relatively easy to conform to the new 
rules of conduct, because the total of com- 
plaints is small. Unions filed 2,543 com- 
plaints against employers, charging unfair 
practices. This is a decline of 23 per cent 
compared with the corresponding period 
a year earlier. 

Injunctions against unions came back 
into the labor picture with the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. Yet injunctions to restrain union 
action were used only 15 times during the 
year. In three additional instances, one of 
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them affecting John L. Lewis in coal, in- 
junctions were used to check strikes that 
endangered national health or safety. Mr. 
Lewis challenged this power at consider- 
able expense to his union. 

Right-to-work provisions of the Act 
\appear, on the basis of a year of experi- 
‘ence, not to have had the intended re- 
sults. The “closed shop”—a plant in which 
only union members may be _hired—is 
barred by law. There are some signs that 
this prohibition is being evaded by 
bootleg methods in-a few instances. 
The “union shop,” in which no_per- 
son may keep a job unless he joins 
a union, cannot be put into effect 
without an election at which a majority 
of affected workers approve. This provi- 
sion is inundating the Labor Board with 
election petitions. 

Backlog of cases before the Labor 
Board, as of July 1, was 12,860, against 
5,058 a year earlier. Cases filed with the 
NLRB iotaled 11,757 in a 10-month 
period before the Taft-Hartley Act and 
rose to 35,780 in the first 10 months after 
that Act. Most of these cases involved 
petitions for elections prior to establish- 
ment of a “union shop.” 

One section of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
attracting little attention at the time of 
enactment, is credited with the most in- 
teresting effect. This is the provision that, 





before a union can enjoy the protection 
of the law, its leaders must sign an affi- 
davit that they are not members of the 
Communist Party nor in any way affiliated 
with it. 

Affidavits, through which union of- 
ficers swear that they have no Communist 
affiliations, have been signed by thousands 
of these officers. John L. Lewis, for his 
Mine Workers, and Philip Murray, for 
his Steelworkers, have refused to sign 
non-Communist affidavits, but in most 
other unions lacking leadership of assured 
non-Communist leaning, this requirement 
of the law is proving effective. In the 
U.S., it is to be difficult for Communists 
to infiltrate and to gain control of impor- 
tant labor unions as long as the present 
law is in effect. 

Union leaders, as far as factors and 
figures can disclose, are finding it possible 
to run their unions and to make progress 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. Unions prefer 
not to be required to adhere to the stand- 
ards required by the law. Experience in 
other fields suggests, however, that, when 
Congress does impose regulation upon an 
industry or organization, it is slow to re- 
move that regulation. If past experience is 
a guide, union leaders over the years 
ahead will become more and more accus- 
tomed to working within a fixed set of 
rules policed by the Government. 
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EASIER FLOW OF HOUSING MONEY 


Increased Guarantees for Rental Builders 


New terms of Government aid 
to housing are of interest to con- 
tractors, bankers, investors and 
ordinary home buyers. 

Cost limits on rental projects 
are increased. Guarantees of 90 
per cent of cost of rental dwell- 
ings are reinstated. 

Yield insurance is a new offer 
to investors in housing. 

Purpose is to continue the easy 
flow of mortgage money. 


If you are interested in building a 
house, or if you are a contractor, bank- 
er or investor, you will be interested 
in the easier credit terms that Con- 
gress has authorized in the Housing 
Act. 

Builders of rental dwellings, in particu- 
lar, are to get more aid from the Govern- 
ment. This aid will be in the form of 
guaranteed loans on projects that can cost 
considerably more money to complete. 
And if a builder wants to go in for large- 
scale apartment construction, the Govern- 
ment offers a new kind of guarantee, 
called “yield insurance.” 

The Government also has made it easier 
to get money for other types of building. 
Manufacturers of prefabricated houses 
are given easier loan terms. Individual 
home buyers can get houses for smaller 
down payments. Investors who hold mort- 
gages are assured of a ready market in 
which to sell those mortgages. 

To show what is about to happen in the 
building industry, a series of examples are 
presented that explain changes in the 
law. Also, more technical details of hous- 
ing credit are discussed on page 45. 

A builder interested in a rental proj- 
ect is the first example. The project could 
be an apartment house, a garden devel- 
opment, or one or more individual 
houses. The proposal will have to be 
submitted to the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration for approval, either by the 
builder himself or by his bank or lend- 
ing agent. If the project is approved, 
FHA will insure a mortgage that amounts 
to 90 per cent of the estimated cost. 
The interest will be 4 per cent a year. 

There are limits, however, to the 
amount of mortgage insurance that can 
be obtained. Estimated costs cannot be 
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higher than the cost prevailing on Dec. 
31, 1947. No mortgage can be for more 
than $8,100 for each dwelling unit, 
whether that is an apartment or a home. 
And no private project can be insured 
for more than $5,000,000. 

The builder must guarantee to rent to 
families with children. 

These terms are slightly more liberal 
than terms that prevailed through April 
30, 1948, when Title 6 of the Housing 
Act was allowed to lapse. The princi- 
pal change is that dwelling units can 
be mortgaged up to $8,000 a unit, in- 
stead of the previous limit of $1,500 a 
room, An apartment house with 20 four- 
room units now may get a $162,000 
mortgage. 
$120,000. 

The Government hopes by these pro- 
visions to keep mortgage money flowing 
into rental enterprises. One hitch may be 
the 4 per cent interest limit. This rate 
recently has been reported to be too low 
to attract lenders. 

An investor with a substantial sum 
to invest is considered next. The Govern- 
ment would like him to put his money 
into apartment developments. To encour- 
age this investment, the Government is 
prepared to guarantee a 2% per cent re- 
turn on the investment, plus 2 per cent a 
year for amortization. If the project 
fails, the Government will give him back 
90 per cent of his investment. 

Limits on these guarantees, however, 
may discourage investors. FHA will have 
to approve rent schedules. Annual earn- 
ings are to be held to 5 per cent. Insur- 
ance premiums on the guarantees will 
amount to one half of 1 per cent of the 
outstanding investment. 

The idea of this section of the law is to 
induce insurance companies and similar 
large investors to go into large-scale build- 
ing activity. In effect, it is Government 
insurance against loss. It remains to be 
seen whether investors will accept the 
Government controls that go along with 
“yield insurance.” 

A manufacturer of prefabricated 
houses provides another example. This 
manufacturer now can borrow money on 
purchase contracts made with dealers, 
and the Government will insure 90 per 
cent of the cost. Contracts must call for 
payment 30 days after delivery, or 20 per 
cent down and the rest in promissory 
notes payable in 180 days. 

In effect, this means that makers of 
prefabricated houses can be paid before 


Previously the limit was. 


the houses actually are delivered and 
sold. Previously the Government gua. 
anteed loans to prefabricators only afte; 
sales of completed houses actually ha 
been arranged. Under the old provisio, 
only one guarantee had been made. 

Dealers also can borrow from bank 
or other lenders on contracts to buy pre. 
fabricated houses, and the loans will be 
guaranteed. The guarantee in each caie 
is 80 per cent of the purchase price of the 
house. Dealers’ notes must be payable in 
180 days at the longest. 

Purpose of these aids really is to pro- 
vide working capital for manufacturers 
and sellers of prefabricated houses-t 
tide them over the period between manv. 
facturing and finally selling the dwellings, 
Manufacturers also are entitled to Re. 
construction Finance Corp. loans to buy 
plants and machinery. RFC loans ate 
limited to 75 per cent of the purchas 
price and cannot exceed $50,000,000 in 
total. 

A large-scale project with som 
prefabricating on the site illustrates other 
aids. To be eligible for loans under this 
provision, builders must plan projects of 
25 or more houses. 

Builders of this type of housing are 
eligible for guaranteed loans on 80 per 
cent of the estimated value of the con- 
pleted property. Interest rates are set 
at 4 per cent, but may be raised to 4: 
per cent by the Housing Administrator 


if the Treasury approves. One hitch in | 


these projects is the cost limit of $6,000 
on each finished house. That limit is 
said to be too low to permit building, 
except possibly in some areas of the 
South and Southwest where construction 


costs are lower than elsewhere in the 


nation, 

Co-operative housing 
projects in which a group of prospective 
homeowners engage jointly in a build- 
ing project—illustrate aid primarily for 
veterans. Mortgages on 


projects- 


projects may be insured to 90 per cent i 


of the value of the project, or to 95 pet 
cent of the cost as of Dec. 31, 1947. 
Cost limits on these projects may be 
either $8,100 for each unit, or $1,800a 
room, Loans may run as long as 40 
years and bear interest at 4 per cent. 
State and municipal housing agencies 


also may engage in building projects ¢ 


that can carry federally guaranteed mort 
gages of 80 per cent of the value. In- 
cluded in the value are land, utilities and 
other expenses. 
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The individual home builder or buyer 
<q final example. Veterans and others no 
longer can get the liberal terms of Title 
§ when they buy or build new houses, 
but they are offered more liberal treat- 
ment under Title 2-the permanent Gov- 
emment-aid feature of the Housing Act. 

A home buyer can get a guaranteed 
mortgage for 90 per cent on the first 
97.000 of a new home, and an 80 per 
cent guarantee on the next $4,000. Un- 
der the old law the 90 per cent limit 
sopped on the first $6,000 of value. As 
a result of the higher limit, home buyers 
can get more expensive houses with 
gnaller down payments. 

The top mortgage limit on new homes 
now is $9,500 (90 per cent on the first 
$7,000 and 80 per cent on the next $4,- 
(00), instead of $8,600. That means that 
an $11,000 home can be bought with a 
$1500 down payment. Formerly, the 
same house would have required a down 
payment of $2,400. The difficulty in this 
change is that monthly payments will 
be higher if down payments are re- 
duced. Interest rates continue on ordi- 
nary FHA loans at 4% per cent. 

Those who can buy low-cost houses, 
where the insured mortgage is no more 
than $6,000, can get 90 or 95 per cent 
loans with FHA approval. Mortgages 
may run for 30 years at 4 per cent. 

the mortgage market also is to be 
supported by RFC. This agency is author- 
ized to maintain a “secondary market” for 
FHA and veterans’ mortgages made after 
April 30, 1948. Also eligible for second- 
ay-market purchases are insured mort- 
gages on rental-housing projects and on 
veterans’ co-operative housing. 

What this means is that RFC stands 
ready to buy mortgages from private in- 
vestors—banks, loan companies, individ- 
uals—when they feel that they are over- 
loaded with this type of investment. 
Mortgage holders may sell 50 per cent of 
their eligible mortgages to RFC. The 
previous limit was 25 per cent. 

A bank, for example, may feel that it 
has accepted all the mortgages that it 
properly should. In that event, it can sell 
i0 per cent of its eligible mortgages to 
RFC. Then additional mortgage loans 
could be made. Effect of the provision is 
to provide a fluid and expanding market 
or housing mortgages. 

Major goal of changes in the Housing 
Act is to stimulate house building for rent. 
Easy credit terms are reinstated for build- 


ets of apartments and other rental proj- 
_ ects. Investors are promised minimum 
Vields on housing developments. Prefabri- 
cators can borrow on easier terms. Apart- 
ment owners also may get insured loans 
of as much as $10,000 to modernize their 
buildings. And FHA is authorized to ex- 


pand its mortgage guarantees by $800,- 


00,000. 


—Ewing Galloway 


SMALL HOMES: LOWER DOWN PAYMENTS 


_ —Ewing Galloway 
APARTMENT BUILDING: INVESTORS ARE ENCOURAGED 
... the Government will keep mortgage money flowing 
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Peacetime Spying: Soviet Methods 


Pattern That Communists Set Up During Wor 


How Russia operates secretly 
inside U. S. is coming to light. Spy 
hunts, kidnappings, Communist 
testimony show the pattern. — 

Distrust of U.S. is the big mo- 
tive behind Russian activities. 
Moscow wants all American 
secrets it can get, but fears letting 
Russians see how Americans live. 

Spy rings, Communist inform- 
ers, are exposed as part of war- 
time system set up for peacetime 
use against the U. S. 


As mystery piles on mystery in the 
story of wartime spy rings and Com- 
munist activities inside the United 
States Government, a few points are 
becoming clear. 

A peacetime spy pattern was laid 
down during the war for use in the post- 
war period. Efforts now are being made 
by the U.S. Government to destroy this 
pattern. 

Russia distrusts not only the United 
States and its capitalistic system, but its 
own Soviet citizens. It is afraid to permit 
its citizens to know what is going on in 
the United States and how Americans 





—Harris & Ewing 
UNDER SECRETARY LOVETT 
Charges... 
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live. Not all Russians, obviously, are 
happy in their Communistic state. 

The spy plan is built around the 
Communist Party. Russian consulates 
and secret agents, often aided by mem- 
bers of the Russian secret police, direct 
the operations, collect the material from 
Americans and funnel it back to Russia 
for analysis. This is the pattern that is 
being sketched by the witnesses in the 
spy hearings now going on, but its lines 
are obscured by a mass of conflicting 
testimony. 


—Acme 
MIKHAIL IVANOVICH SAMARINE 
. .. did not want to go back 


The Communist Party sought to in- 
filtrate the American Government dur- 
ing the early 1930s. This process has 
been described by one witness. He called 
the names of many persons who got into 
the Government and moved on to re- 
sponsible jobs. Many of those named are 
denying that they are or were Commu- 
nists. Others are refusing to say whether 
they were Communists, or whether they 
knew the man who accused them. But 


the method of operation that he sketched 


is clear. 

The work of the Communist Party is 
done through party clubs, or “cells,” that 
contain from 5 to 50 members, some- 
times more. In the clubs, the task of each 
member is assigned. And there are no 
inactive members of the Communist 
Party. All are workers. Party literature 
thus describes the duties of Party mem- 
bers: 


“In an organization like ours thege jg 
no room for honorary members, why 
think they can be Communists mereh 
by agreeing with our program, Nor jg j 
enough for members to be simply dues. 
paying members and allowing the othe, 
comrades to carry the burden of Com 
munist work and responsibility. Nor jg j 
sufficient for a member merely to attend 
club meetings regularly. 

“Every Communist must do all thi 
and more. Every member of the Parh 
must strive to be an active member, The 
outstanding quality of a Communist ‘ 
the capacity to combine thought and 
action. It is not sufficient for a Comm. 
nist to be able to explain the new events 
that take place. It is equally necessay 
for a Communist to know what to do at 
a given moment, and to be able to hel 
carry out that which must be done.” — 

It was through the Party clubs that 
the work in Washington, as well as that 
of the spy ring in Canada, was done 
The Communist Party members gathered 
the information. Not all of the members 
of the clubs knew that it was being 
passed along to Russia. But some of then 
did. And some of the Communist clubs 
in Washington were little groups of Gov- 
ernment workers, 

The tie with Russia was made throug! 
the Soviet consulates and through Soviet 
Embassy officials. One witness says that 
she was a wartime spy in this county 
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-Harris & Ewing 
SOVIET AMBASSADOR PANYUSHKIN 
. «. and countercharges 
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for the Communists. She says the infor- 
mation she collected went to Russia. 

One man who was reared in Russia, 
spent many years as a Communist Party 
member there, and rose to a post of re- 
sponsibility in the Soviet foreign service, 
says a regular system was worked out 
for passing secrets along to the Soviet 
Government. It works like this: 

All persons who offer to sell secrets 
are referred to the nearest Soviet con- 
sulate, Russians sent to the Uftited States 
are instructed to regard the collection of 
military and economic information as 
one of their principal duties; to note 
technical details, to see how factories 
are planned, to observe production meth- 
ods and to study all technical processes 
not known to the Soviets. Regular re- 
ports are filed with Party officials. 

This man says members of the Russian 
secret police are attached to Soviet of- 








fices in the United States, often without 
the knowledge of other Russians in those 
offices. There now are 346 Russian of- 
ficials in the United States, attached to 
the Embassy, to consulates and to trade 
and purchasing agencies. And there are 
thousands of Communist Party members. 

The crackdown on Communists is 
under way now. Twelve of the top of- 
ficials of the Communist Party have been 
indicted in New York by a federal grand 
jury. They are charged with advocating 
the violent overthrow of the Government. 

In the meantime, the Civil Service 
Commission and its Loyalty Review 
Board, with the aid of the FBI, are busy 
weeding Communists out of Government 
jobs, Lawrence V. Meloy, executive sec- 
retary of the Review Board, says 38 fed- 
eral employes have been discharged as 
disloyal since last October. Another 98 
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MRS. KOSENKINA AT RUSSIAN CONSULATE 


—Acme 


resigned after their loyalty had been 
questioned, and 438 quit while being 
investigated. 

The Russian distrust of the United 
States was shown clearly during the war. 
The Soviets set up tight safeguards to 
keep Americans from seeing too much of 
Russia. U. S. Army officers were not per- 
mitted to see Russian troops in action. 
American planes were not permitted to 
fly over Russia except in unusual circum- 
stances, No Russian official was permitted 
to talk alone with an American official. 
There was always another Russian ob- 
server, often an agent of the secret police. 

And Russians coming into the United 
States were warned to keep in mind the 
fact that as Communists they were sworn 
enemies of the capitalistic society of this 
country. They were warned against all 
of the seductive influences of American 
society, books, magazines, newspapers, 
movies, bars, against the appearance of 
prosperity in store windows, and against 
friendship with Americans. They were 
required to file daily reports listing the 
Americans they had talked with and the 
subject of their conversations. 

The Soviet fear of their own people 
became daily more apparent. Russian 
soldiers were warned against getting too 
friendly with the peoples of Europe that 
they went among. A tight censorship 
keeps foreign newspapers and magazines 
out of the hands of Russians. Russian 
women who married English and Amer- 
ican citizens were not permitted to leave 
the homeland. The average Russian citi- 
zen is not allowed to travel in foreign 
countries. The only Russians permitted 
by the Soviet to come to the United 
States are trusted Party men, who are 
sent in official capacities. 





—Acme 


REED FARM, HAVEN FOR ANTI-COMMUNISTS 
...a “kidnapping,” a protest, a leap from a window 


Even a few of these have become so 
impressed by the American way of life 
that they have renounced their homeland 
and asked to stay in America. And in 
every case, these have gone into hiding 
to escape the Russian secret police. The 
decision of a Russian citizen to become 
an American is viewed with such alarm 
as to create a diplomatic incident and 
even draw statements and protest’ from 
the Russian Foreign Office. 

The decision of two Russian teachers 
—Mikhail Samarine and Oksana Kosen- 
kina—to relinquish their citizenship and 
stay in America brought a series of reper- 
cussions that reached into the State De- 
partment and the Russian Foreign Office. 
It brought protests from Foreign Minis- 
ter V. M. Molotov, from Alexander Pan- 
yushkin, the Soviet Ambassador in 
Washington. It brought Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall and Under 
Secretary Robert A. Lovett into the pic- 
ture. 

There were charges of kidnapping in- 
volving the FBI, Countess Alexandra 
Tolstoy, daughter of the famous Russian 
author, and the Tolstoy Foundation. Mr. 
Samarine had sought the protection of 
the FBI to escape going back to Russia. 
Mrs. Kosenkina had taken refuge in the 
Reed Home of the Tolstoy Foundation, 
and later had leaped from a window of 
the Soviet consulate in New York after 
the consul general, Jacob M. Lomakin, 
had retused to produce her in court. 

The simple wish of two individuals to 
change homelands had created an inter- 
national incident. In the general air of 
intrigue and suspicion, it became plain 
that the Soviet Union did not trust its 
own citizens any more than it did the 
United States. 
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What Russia really wants is 
more goods from Western Ger- 
many. That is Moscow's price for 
easing up in the “cold war.” 

German production is gaining, 
but at high cost to U.S. Break- 
even point, time of self-support, 
is not likely before 1951. 

Settlement now on _ Soviet 
terms can set back recovery in 
the Western zones, put U. S. and 
Britain in position of paying off 
Russia's bill against Germany. 

Russia's asking price.for a peace set- 
tlement is turning out to be a big 
slice of the production of West Ger- 
many. The Russians have taken about 
everything they can get out of their 
own zone in East Germany. Now they 
are demanding that West Germany 
pay the rest of their war claims, which 
exceed $5,000,000,000. 

The United States and Britain are 
balking. They have already sunk $5,000,- 
000,000 into an effort to get West Ger- 
many on its feet. There is a chance, 
only a chance, that West Germany might 
begin to break even in 1951. By that 
time, U.S. and British advances will ex- 
ceed $10,000,000,000. But Russia is not 
willing to wait and wants West Germany 
to start paying her war claims now. 

As a result, U.S. experts are taking 
another look at West Germany’s economy. 
They are trying to figure out how Ger- 
many can pay Russia without passing the 
bill along to U.S. and British taxpayers. 
What they are finding is this: 

Over all, recovery in West Germany 
is gaining momentum. Steel output is 
setting postwar records. Raw materials 
are coming in faster. There is confidence 
in the new currency. Food rations are to 
be increased next month. 

But Western Germans still are paying 
only 20 per cent of their own way in 
trade. To break even, they must export 
five times as much. Even with such an 
increase, they will not be paying their 
own way if the exports go to Russia in 
reparations, bringing nothing in return. 

On paper, West Germany is sched- 
uled to break even sometime in 1951. 
Goal is an annual rate of $2,000,000,000 
worth of exports, compared with the 
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HIGH PRICE OF RUSSIA‘S TERMS 


Reported from FRANKFURT 


$400,000,000 worth that West Germany 
is expected to sell this year. 

In fact, however, such a boost of ex- 
ports is possible only if West Germany is 
lucky. The figuring is based on the as- 
sumption that West Germany can build 
up trade with East Germany and with 
Eastern Europe, a trade which Russia 
may see fit to hold down unless agreement 
is reached on .the reparations question. 
Even if Russia goes along on trade, there 
is a lot of trouble ahead. 

Plan for West Germany, now in 
operation, is designed to get Germany off 
the backs of U.S. and British taxpayers 
and to put the country in business as an 
aid to the recovery of West Europe. 


There is little room in the plan for repa- 


rations payments to Russia. 

What Russia will get, if Moscow agrees 
to end the blockade of Berlin, is delivery 
of 149 German factories from the West- 
ern zones. These represent Russia’s share 
of the industrial plant declared surplus 
to the German economy and _ therefore 
available as reparations. U.S., Britain 
and France held up delivery in July 
when the Berlin crisis began. But these 








—Acme ; 
GERMAN PRODUCTS: LENSES AND CHEMICALS 
... Russia demands a big slice of current production 


plants represent only a few million do. 


lars’ worth of the billions Russia asks 
What Russia really wants from Wes 


sermany is a big slice of current py. 


duction—steel and manufactured good 
chemicals and timber. But current output 


under the West German plan, is going 


to pay for recovery, not reparations, 

Drive for exports is just beginning 
show results. So far, since the war, th 
U.S. and Britain have put cight dolla 
into Germany for each dollar’s worth 
goods that Germany has exported. Tren( 
of exports is turning up sharply. [i 
1948, West German sales abroad will }y 
about double last year’s exports. But te. 
covery is uneven. Vast alterations mus 
be made in production and export sched 
ules to reach the 1951 target of self. 
support. 

Coal now accounts for half of export 
revenue. Production target for coal thi 
year is 109,600,000 tons. If the Germans 
can get output up to 151,800,000 tons by 
1951, they will meet the level of self-sup- 
port in coal. 

Lumber, which accounts for 10 pe: 
cent of export income, is likely to drop 








—Black Star 
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out of the export lists. Germans complain 
that timber cut for export is stripping 
their forests. Timber cut in the future will 
be used in Germany where the production 
of railway cars is held up at present by a 
shortage of lumber. 

Steel, machinery, metal products, opti- 
cal goods and chemicals, which accounted 
for 75 per cent of Germany’s prewar ex- 
ports, are down to 30 per cent of export 
revenue now. Goals for such exports are 
15 times higher than the amount now go- 
ing abroad. 

Rate of steel production is up to 
5,500,000 tons a year, double last year’s 
rate, but it is still only half the amount 
now set as the top limit of German steel 
output. This limit, set to prevent Ger- 
many from developing a war industry, 
mav be raised to 14,000,000 tons, per- 
mitting the Germans to retain steel plants 
now earmarked for dismantling and the 
reparations program. 

Imports needed are running up a bill 
far beyond Germany’s present capacity to 
pay. By the time West Germany reaches 
the target year of 1951, the U.S. and 
Britain will be in a position to present a 
bill for aid to Germany to match the 
$10,000,000,000 claim for reparations 
that Russia made at the war’s end. But 
the U.S. expects to get little, if any, of 
this money back. 

Food sent into Germany soaked up 
most of the U. S. and British money spent 
in Germany just after the war’s end. Good 


TIMBER MOVES TO SAWMILL 


crops this year are enabling West Ger- 
many to increase its rations while reduc- 
ing food imports. But the food bill for 
U.S. and British zones still will be about 
$800,000,000 this year. Development of 
normal trade with the food-exporting 
countries of East Europe may permit a 


-further reduction of food imrorts from 


the U.S. next year, but this depends on 
Russia’s orders to her satellites. West 
Germany’s need for food from the U. S. 
is likely to remain above the $500,000,- 
000 mark for some years to come. 

Raw materials required if German in- 
dustry is to hit its export targets this year 
will cost about $700,000,000. They con- 
sist largely of ferrous and nonferrous 
metals, rubber, cotton, wool, petroleum 
and certain industrial chemicals. Red tape 
is slowing contracts now on the books. 
A deal under which Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia and Switzerland were to do 
$20,000,000 worth of repairs on German 
rolling stock, for example, was announced 
in February, but is not yet under way. 

Russia, which buys few of West Ger- 
many’s exports and provides few imports, 
now wants to drain off some of the goods 
Germany is producing as_ reparations. 
Such an arrangement would mean profits 
for Russia, not West Germany or West 
Europe. 

U.S. pays the bills for most of 
West Germany’s big deficit in trade, either 
directly or through the European Recov- 
ery Program, and the U. S. is determined 






—Black Star 


. «» Germany asks an end to lumber exports 
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not to pass this money on to Russia. 
Counting the costs of occupation, the 
U.S. so far has put more than $3,000,- 
000,000 into Germany. For the year 
ending July 31, 1949, U.S. expenses in 
Germany will be around $1,360,000,000. 
Bill will be higher if the U.S. continues 
to supply Berlin by air through.the win- 
ter. And the total amount that will be 
spent by the U.S. in West Germany by 
1951, under existing plans, is in excess 
of $6,000,000,000. 

Higher costs are likely if West Ger- 
many runs into even a portion of the 
troubles which appear to be taking shape. 

German industry, for example, is swerv- 
ing from the export market to the do- 
mestic market to get the Deutsche mark, 
West Germany’s new currency. Shift may 
be temporary. If not, exports will suffer. 

Exporters in West Germany want more 
business on a barter basis. They complain 
that the rules requiring payment in dol- 
lars or dollar equivalents bring frequent 
cancellations of orders because would-be 
buyers lack dollars. 

Price-wage balance inside Germany is 
wobbly. Prices, now largely decontrolled, 
are skyrocketing. Shoes which sold at 25 
marks on a controlled-price basis are ex- 
pected to hit 50 marks in the near fu- 
ture. Wages are not rising correspond- 
ingly. A German worker spends about 
half his weekly wage for his food ration 
and about 35 per cent for rent, leaving 
only 15 per cent of his pay fot fuel, 
clothing, taxes, tobacco and all the rest. 
Unemployment is expected to jump from 
500,000 last spring to about 3,000,000 
in the next few months. Housing still is 
inadequate in the war-battered cities of 
West Germany. 

Communists in West Germany, amply 
supplied with funds by Russia, are get- 
ting ready to capitalize on the workers’ 
unrest this winter. Strikes are likely to 
increase, cutting into exports. 

Looking ahead, West German re- 
covery is heading into its most severe test 
this winter, just as Russia and the West- 
ern powers dicker over what Russia is to 
get from West Germany if there is a 
peace settlement. 

Inside Germany, much depends on 
the steady flow of imports and the atti- 
tude of West Germans themselves. If 
workers follow Communist strike leaders, 
West Germany’s ability to pay its own 
way may be set back for years. 

Outside Germany, question is wheth- 
er Russia will bring her demands for war 
damages from West Germany and her re- 
quest for a share of the management of 
the industrial Ruhr down to a level which 
permits the Western powers to compro- 
mise. But the U.S. is not likely to ac- 
cept a compromise that will require U. S. 
taxpayers to pay Germany's reparations 
to Russia. 
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Siam’s New Importance 
In U.S. Trade, Diplomacy 


Reported from BANGKOK 


U.S. business is moving into 
Siam, is upsetting traditional 
British monopolies of rich re- 
sources such as tin and rubber. 

Americans are buying up tin 
output, taking over a share of the 
shipping, developing air facili- 
ties, opening branch plants. 

Result gives the U. S. a strong, 
peaceful friend in Asia to resist 
Russia’s campaign to get a foot- 
hold in that area. 


An American success story is un- 
folding in a part of the world where 
the tide is running strongly against 
Western nations. It is a story of suc- 
cessful penetration by U. S. diplomats 
and businessmen into one of the few 
stable countries of Asia, despite Brit- 
ish, French and Russian opposition. 

The riches and friendship of Siam have 
suddenly become important to the U. S. 
Before the war, Siam was merely an in- 
teresting stop on round-the-world tours, 
a land of jungles, elephants and boy 
kings. Now, Siam’s tin, rice, teak and 
rubber are found to be important to 
world recovery. Bangkok’s air facilities, 
thanks to U.S. help, form the hub of 
Asiatic air traffic. And, in an area buzzing 
with Communist activity and native re- 
volts, the comparative peace and _pros- 
perity of Siam are of political significance 
to the U. S. Government. 

U. S. success in Siam is chiefly at the 
expense of the British. For years, British 
interests monopolized Siam’s trade with 
the West, dominated her banking, ship- 
ping and resources. The U.S. was an 
outsider. But after V-J Day, things 
changed. 

U.S. traders now are cutting into the 
British monopoly. Americans are com- 
peting with British traders for the output 
of independent tin mines, and are pros- 
pecting for tin themselves. Despite Brit- 
ish control of 70 per cent of Siam’s tin 
output, U.S. diplomats wangled half of 
Siam’s wartime stockpile for American 
smelters. 

U. S. shippers are moving in alongside 
American traders. Before the war, what- 
ever the U.S. got from Siam usually was 
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carried in British ships, processed and in- 
sured by British firms, cleared through the 
British port of Singapore. Now, ships of 
four American lines call at Siam to pick 
up tin and rubber for direct delivery to 
the U. S., and for processing in American 
plants. Singapore is by-passed. 

U.S. business, in addition, is estab- 
lishing outposts in Siam. There are 30 
U.S. firms in the country now, where 
before the war there was only one. A 
U. S. bank is negotiating to open a branch 
here. An American firm is in line to de- 
velop hydroelectric power in Siam. Two 
American-owned oil companies, some 
electrical manufacturing concerns, an un- 
derwriting firm and several other types of 
business are now established in Bangkok. 

U.S. aviation is in a strategic position 
in Bangkok. By agreement, U. S. air lines 
have free access to Siam. Bangkok’s air- 
port is equipped with U.S. radio facili- 
ties, out of surplus, and an American firm 
has the job of improving the airport. Now, 
14 air lines, including U.S. lines, make 
scheduled stops at Bangkok, connecting 
Siam with most of the world’s capitals. 

Over all, trade figures show the 
change in the situation. U.S. purchases 


in Siam have gone up from $310,009 , 
year in 1938 to a rate of $44,000,009 , 
year now. American sales to Siam, like. 
wise, are up from $3,250,000 in 1938 ¢ 
a rate of $12,000,000 this year. Siam, 4 
a result, has a dollar surplus. 

New turn in Siam’s relations wit) 
Western powers traces in part to postw, 
weakness of Britain and France, and + 
diplomatic mistakes. 

British action in treating Siam as y 
enemy during the war, and then makin, 
heavy demands on her after the war, has 
hurt Britain’s position. The U. S., on th 
other hand, ignored Siam’s declaration o) 
war against the Allies, said the Japanes 
forced Siam into it. At the end of the wa 
the U.S. successfully mediated betwee 
Siam and Britain, persuading Britain ty 
reduce her demands. Result has been t 
turn Siam toward the U.S., away from 
Britain. Further result is that Siamey 
politicians are now in a position to play 
the U.S. off against Britain. 

Russia is the new problem. Thus fu, 
Russian activity has been confined t 
setting up a big embassy and attempting 
to buy tin and rubber through Chinew 
traders. But the danger of war with 
Russia is one of the big factors behind 
America’s growing interest in Siam. Wa 
talk has created an urgent demand fo 
stockpiles of critical raw materials suc 
as tin and rubber. But the U.S. and 
Britain are in a position to keep the Rus 
sians out of the market. 

As things stand, Siam is a scene of 
U.S. successes in a part of the world 
where Western power is on the decline 
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wat BELGRADE... .BERLIN....STOCKHOLM....TEHERAN | 
N Making i 
Ae It turns out that nobody, not even a veteran Communist trained in Moscow, | 
aration o| knows for sure how to get along with Premier Joseph Stalin. It's extraordinar- 
—_ ily difficult to be sure you're doing just the right thing at the right time. | 
| between Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia is learning this the hard way. He is discover- 
Britain t ing that to be a satellite of Soviet Russia is quite as nerve-racking an experi- 
th ence aS to be an independent Western nation. The West has suspected this, but 
t Siamesi now it too can be sure. It's all set down in black and white, in the letters 
mn. to pay sent by Marshal Tito to Messrs. Stalin and Molotov, his bosses in the Kremlin. ' 
Thus far Outcome of Tito-Stalin struggle is of top importance. Now, as West looks 
nfined t on, Tito offers first clear view of stresses and strains inside Stalin's Empire. 
ttempting 
dhe Troubles of a Soviet satellite, Tito reports, are numerous, cumulative. 
rs behind At first, everything is fine, a beautiful honeymoon. There's a warm feeling 
auc toward powerful Russia, the liberator. Soviet officials and experts are welcome. 
rials sucl Before long, though, a small country gets to feel crowded, pushed around. 
ey This is the sort of thing that happens, within less than a year: 
Soviet Army officers begin to throw their weight around, boss the natives, 
scene 01 get drunk in public. Soviet experts likewise get in the way, begin snooping. 
—— Satellite officers resent fact that a Soviet general collects $800 a month 
when satellite general gets only $200, satellite Cabinet minister little more. 
Resentment really burns when it's realized that high pay of Soviet officers 
doesn't come from Moscow, but from the satellite's own treasury, a slim one. 
howe Doubts then creep in. Is Mr. Stalin merely being helpful, or does he have 
something else in mind? What are these Soviet experts really up to? 
od That's the first stage. It ends when Moscow ignores appeals to call off a 
ormosa | & few of the experts, to allow the satellite some independence. What happens then 
| is a public spanking, orders to all.members of the Soviet family to crack down 
‘ by every means short of war. It is "cold war" inside Soviet sphere. 
P ° 
c\ >> Second stage--"cold war" stage--then proceeds in this fashion: 


Spies from Moscow drift across the borders of the satellite state. 
Moscow agents cozy up to key employes of satellite government, hint that 
5) | satellite chief won't be around long, ask them to do a little spying for Russia. 

Soviet ambassador, mistrusting satellite officials, goes behind their backs 
to gather information for Stalin, organizes what amounts to a Spy ring. 

Moscow propaganda, pouring into the ears of satellite citizens, distorts 
words and actions of their top man, suggests that he can no longer be trusted, 
tells satellite patriots their first loyalty is to Stalin and Russia, anyway. 

Other satellites pick up the cue, warn the erring one to reform-<or else. 
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Added pressure takes economic form--an attempt to cut off satellite's oil 
imports, or to hold back needed capital goods, or to delay trade deal. 

That's how things are actually going now behind the Iron Curtain, between 
Moscow and Belgrade. Tito's letters give the details, the bill of particulars, 

Thus far, Tito shows no inclination to reform, to cave in. He protests his 
affection for Stalin, but denies all Stalin's charges. He counters Moscow's 
blasts with some of his own, strengthens his Army and Party leadership, tightens 
border guard against Soviet agents, and hints to West he might be open to deals, 








































>> Rules for safe conduct in Soviet satellites, thus, seem to be as follows: 
Rule No. 1: Keep local heroes down to size. Mr. Stalin is the boss. 
Rule No. 2: Purge non-Communists, complete revolution begun after the war, 
Rule No. 3: Follow program laid down by Moscow for organizing Communists, 
industrializing country, collectivizing farms. Do it the way Russia did. 
Rule No. 4: Liquidate the kulaks--farmers who own machinery, hire labor, 
Rule No. 5: Guard against revival of capitalism, especially among peasants, 
Rule No. 6: Echo Moscow's foreign policy, attitude toward West, propaganda, 
Reason Tito is in trouble today is that he has broken, or at least bent, 
all of these rules, and especially Rule No. 1. Leaders in other satellite states 
are on notice to avoid Tito's mistakes. A Tito victory, in this situation, 
would encourage others who resent Stalin's iron hand, might really split the So- 
viet empire wide open. That's why the Tito-Stalin struggle is so important. 




















>> Situation around the fringes of Mr. Stalin's domain shows this: 
Deadlock continues at Berlin, as East-West division of city gets sharper. 
Displeasure is voiced by Moscow at Finland's non-Communist Government. 
Joint defense, new policies are being hammered out in Scandinavia. 
Soviet push into Iran is again being readied, reviving an old worry. 
Thing to expect, therefore, is a new round of Russian interest in the areas 
to the north and the south, while Western Allies keep eyes glued on Germany. 














To the north, these are the significant developments: 
Finland, having trounced the Communists in an election, is pursuing poli- 
cies more Finnish than Russian, is making clear overtures to the West for help. 
Moscow doesn't like it, has begun a propaganda drive, hints at more pressure. 
Sweden, encouraged by Finland's stand, is clamping down on her own Commu- 
| nists, is privately leaning more to the West, inclining more to the views of 
Norway and Denmark. AS a concrete step, the three Scandinavian countries have 
about decided to standardize their military equipment, probably along British | 
lines. Co-ordinated defense, whether Russia likes it or not, is developing. ; mw 
Russia, at the same time, is sending Scandinavian Communists to the Far f di 
North, building a chain of Communist strongholds in the northernmost parts of Fin- cé 
land, Sweden, Norway. Idea is defense of Murmansk route, access to the Atlantic. 
Prospect in North Europe is for more Soviet pressure, but no big drive. 








>> On Russia's southern border, in the Middle East, this is the outlook: 
Opportunities for Soviet action are more inviting, than in the North. Arab 
leaders, losing a war, have a restless, frustrated people on their hands. ! 
Iran's defenses are being tested by guerrillas sent in from Soviet territory 
to the north. So it won't be surprising if guerrilla warfare breaks out in Iran. Ww 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 








BY HERBERT HOOVER 


(Homecoming address at West Branch, lowa, on his 74th birthday) 

I am glad to have your invitation to come again to 
this Iowa village where I was born. Here I spent the 
first ten years of my boyhood. My parents and grand- 
parents came to this village in the covered wagon— 
pioneers in this community. They lie buried over the 
hill. They broke the prairie into homes of independent 
living. They worshipped God; they did their duty to 
their neighbors. They toiled to bring to their children 
greater comfort, better education and to open to them 
wider opportunity than had been theirs. 

I am proud to have been born in Iowa. As I have 
said before, through the eyes of a ten-year-old boy it 
was a place of adventure and daily discoveries. The 
wonder of the growing crops, the excitements of the 
harvest, the journeys to the woods for nuts and hunt- 
ing, the joys of snowy winters, the comfort of the 
family fireside, of good food and tender care. And out 
of the excessive energy of all small boys, the evenings 
were filled with accounts of defeat and victory over 
animate and inanimate things—so far as they were 
permitted in a Quaker community. 

Indelible in those recollections was a widowed 
mother, sitting with her needle, cheerfully supporting 
three children and at the same time ministering to 
her neighbors. After that came life with Uncle Allan 
on his farm near this village, with the joys and sorrows 
which come to every small boy enroute to life’s disci- 
plines by way of farm chores. And among them was 
the unending making of provisions for the next win- 
ter. But in those primitive days, social security was 
had from the cellar, not from the Federal Government. 

You may be surprised if I tell you that at an age 
somewhat under ten I began here my first national 
service. By my own efforts I furnished firecrackers re- 
quired for the adequate celebration of the Indepen- 
dence of the United States on July 4th, 1882 To get 
those firecrackers, I entered into collective bargain- 
ing by which it was settled that I should receive one 
cent per hundred for picking potato bugs in a field in 
sight of this stand. My impression then, and now is, 
that it was an oppressive wage rate. 

Also, I took part in the political issues of the day 
by walking beside a Garfield torchlight procession in 
the Presidential campaign of 1884. And by the village 
flags at half-mast, I learned of the assassination of 
Garfield, with some dim understanding that some- 
where in the nation great men guarded its future. 

One of the indelible impressions of memory was the 
original Quaker Meeting House. Those recollections 





THE MEANING OF AMERICA 


chiefly revolve around the stiff repression of the ex. 
plosive energies of a small boy sitting during the long 
silences. One time, however, the silence was broken by 
the shrill voice of Aunt Hannah who was moved ip 
meeting bitterly to denounce the modernistic tenden. 
cies of those times. She had firm views on any form of 
recreation, which included singing in Sunday-school, 
She closed with a peroration to the effect that if these 
tendencies persisted that edifice dedicated to God 
would some day become in fact that place of abomi- 
nation—a “the-atre.” And truly, the old meeting-house 
in its decadent years, having made way for a better 
edifice, became a movie house. My view is that the 
abomination part depends on the choice of the film, 

And among these recollections was that of a great 
lady who first taught me in school and remained my 
friend during her whole long and useful life—Mrs, 
Mollie Carran. It was from her that I first heard some- 
thing about the word America. Many great writers 
and statesmen have attempted to express what we 
mean by that word. But there is an imponderable 
feeling within it which reaches to the soul of our peo- 
ple and defies measure. 

America means far more than a continent bounded 
by two oceans. It is more than pride of military pow- 
er, glory in war, or in victory. It means more than 
vast expanse of farms, of great factories or mines, 
magnificent cities, or millions of automobiles and ra- 
dios. It is more even than the traditions of the great 
tide westward from Europe which pioneered the con- 
quest of a continent. It is more than our literature, our 
music, our poetry. Other nations have these things 
also. Maybe the intangible we cannot describe lies in 
the personal experience and the living of each of us 
rather than in phrases, however inspiring. 

Perhaps without immodesty I can claim to have 
had some experience in what American means. I have 
lived many kinds of American life. After my early 
boyhood in this Iowa village, I lived as the ward of a 
country doctor in Oregon. I lived among those to 
whom hard work was the price of existence. The open 
opportunities of America opened out to me the public 
schools. They carried me to the professional training 
of an American university. I began by working with 
my own hands for my daily bread. I have tasted the 
despair of fruitless search for a job. I know the kindly 
encouragement of a humble boarding-house keeper. 
I know now that at that time there was an economic 
depression either coming or going. But nobody told me 
of it. So I did not have the modern worry of what 
the Federal Government would do about it. 
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“l wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





——— 


[ have conducted the administration of great in- 
justries with their problems of production and the 
yell-being of their employees. 

[have seen America in contrast with many nations 
ind races. My profession took me into many foreign 
ads under many kinds of government. I have worked 
yith their great spiritual leaders and their great states- 
men, I have worked in governments of free men, of 
tyrannies, of Socialists and of Communists. I have met 
with princes, kings, despots and desperados. 

Ihave seen the squalor of Asia, the frozen class bar- 
ters of Europe. I was not a tourist. I was associated 
in their working lives and problems. I had to deal with 
their social systems and their governments. And out- 
sanding everywhere to these great masses of people 
there was a hallowed word—‘“‘America.” To them, it 
was the hope of the world. 

My every frequent homecoming was a re-affirma- 
tion of the glory of America. Each time my soul was 
washed by the relief from grinding poverty of other 
tations, by the greater kindliness and frankness which 
comes from acceptance of equality and the wide-open 
opportunity to all who want a chance. It is more than 
that. It is a land of self-respect born alone of free 
men. 

In later years I participated on behalf of America in 
agreat war. I saw untold misery and revolution. I 
have seen liberty die and tyranny rise. I have seen 
human slavery again on the march. 

Ihave been repeatedly placed by my countrymen 
where I had need to deal with the hurricanes of social 
and economic destruction which have swept the 
world. I have seen bitter famine and the worst misery 
that the brutality of war can produce. 

I have had every honor to which any man could 
aspire. There is no place on the whole earth except 
here in America where all the sons of man could have 
this chance in life. 

I recount all this in order that, in Quaker terms, I 
can give my own testimony. The meaning of our word 
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“America” flows from one pure spring. The soul of our 
America is its freedom of mind and spirit in man. Here 
alone are the open windows through which pours the 
sunlight of the human spirit. Here alone is human 
dignity not a dream, but an accomplishment. 

Pethaps another etching of another meaning of 
America lies in this community. It was largely settled 
by Quakers over 90 years ago. This small religious sect 
in England had declared that certain freedoms of man 
tame from the Creator and not from the State 150 
yeats before the Declaration of Independence. They 
‘ent much time in British stocks and jails for this 
* outburst of faith in the dignity of the individual 

an, 


They first came in refuge to New England. But the 


Puritans cut off their ears by way of disapproval of 
their religious individualism. Then came the great 
refuge which William Penn secured for them. From 
New England and Pennsylvania some of the ancestors 
of this community, before the Revolution, migrated 
first to Maryland, and after a generation they moved 
to the Piedmont of North Carolina. Then early in the 
last century slavery began to encroach upon them. 
Most of that community—5,000 of them—organized a 
concerted trek to Ohio and Indiana. This time they 
were seeking freedom from that great stain on human 
liberty. Again after a generation they hitched their 
covered wagons and settled on these prairies. 

Everywhere along these treks there sprang up 
homes and farms. But more vital was the Meeting 
House with its deep roots in religious faith, its toler- 
ance and devotion to liberty of the individual. And 
in these people there was the will to serve their com- 
munity and their country. Even this village was a sta- 
tion on the underground through which Negroes were 
aided to the freedom of Canada. Sons of this com- 
munity were in the then Red Cross of the Civil War. 
And despite their peace-loving faith, many of their 
sons were enrolled in the Union Army to battle for free 
men. 

That imbedded individualism, that self-reliance, 
that sense of service, and above all those moral and 
spiritual foundations were not confined to the Quak- 
ers. They were but one atom in the mighty tide of 
these qualities of many larger religious bodies which 
make up the intangible of the word American. 

At the time our ancestors were proclaiming that 
the Creator had endowed all mankind with rights 
of freedom as the child of God, with a free will, there 
was being proclaimed by Hegel and later by Karl 
Marx a satanic philosophy of agnosticism and that 
the rights of man came from the State. The greatness 
of America today comes from one philosophy, the 
despair of Europe from the other. 

There are today fuzzy-minded people in our coun- 
try who would compromise in these fundamental con- 
cepts. They scoff at these tested qualities in men. They 
never have understood and never will understand what 
the word America means. They explain that these 
qualities were good while there was a continent to con- 
quer, and a nation to build. They say that time has 
passed. No doubt the land frontier has passed. But 
the frontiers of science are barely opening. This new 
land with all its high promise cannot and will not be 
conquered except by men inspired from the concepts 
of free spirit. 

It is those moral and spiritual qualities in free men 
which fulfill the meaning of the word American. And 
with them will come centuries of further greatness to 
our country. 
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A’ oF U.S., with its rivers, mountains, 
seashores, deserts and lakes, is turned 
into a gigantic vacation spot this year. 

Vacations in 1948 are being enjoyed by 
a record 70,000,000 persons. There are 
10,000,000 more workers with paid vaca- 
tions than before the war. In all, people on 
vacation are expected to spend more than 
$8,000,000,000. 

Vacation records are being broken by 
the number of those traveling. People are 
traveling farther, in much greater num- 
bers, yet all signs are that they are spend- 
ing less money than a year ago. This year. 
with 34,000,000 cars, more vacation travel- 
ing is being done by car than ever before. 
while fewer people are going to high- 
priced resorts. 

A map of U. S. shows how the entire na- 
tion serves as a vacation spot. In addition, 
great numbers cross the border into Can- 
ada, or travel south into Mexico. Steam- 
ship lines to Latin America, to Europe and 
to vacation spots in the Pacific are heavily 
booked. Air lines, too, are carrying record 
loads abroad. 

Most people—six out of every seven U. S. 
families on vacation—are taking motor 
trips this year, driving to thousands of 
beaches, mountain playgrounds, parks and 
ranches. They are likely to stop at “motels” 
or tourist cabins rather than at large 
hotels. And, in most cases, they are likely 
to keep moving, not staying very long or 
spending very much at any one place. 

Seashores are attracting record-breaking 
numbers of these motor vacationists. U. S. 
offers 45,000 miles of seashore dotted with 
beaches on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
coasts. 

Deserts, too, are booming as vacation 
meccas. Dude ranches, riding resorts, rest 
camps are attracting more and more vaca- 
tionists to the Southwest. 

Lakes and rivers by the thousands also 
are drawing larger numbers of visitors, 
with construction of waterfront cottages 
reaching a new high. 

Mountain areas, representing 50 per 
cent of U.S. total area, are attracting 
an even bigger share of vacationists 
this year. The 20,000,000 acres of Na- 
tional Parks are luring most of the visitors, 
while several million other motorists are 
traveling to private resorts for hunting, 
fishing, mountain climbing, mountain-lake 
sports. 

Over all, U. S. vacation spots are attract- 
ing more millions than ever before, even 
though the heavy spending of the last few 
years is tapering off somewhat. From one 
end of the country to the other, the trend 
seems to be toward more and cheaper 
vacations, directed at America’s vast store 
of natural attractions. 
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Mr. Dulles’s Record as Tough Negotiator With Business Ouilook: 
Portent of Changed Technique in Approach to Russian Problem 


> John Foster Dulles symbolizes a shift 
in American foreign policy that now 
seems to be in the making. Mr. Dulles, 
solemn, thoughtful, is Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey’s chief adviser on interna- 
tional affairs. A Dewey victory in the 
presidential election, which is gener- 
ally predicted, probably would make 
Mr. Dulles Secretary of State. 

That in turn, would mean a revision 
of American attitudes toward Russia and 
Europe of far-reaching consequence. 
The whole Russian question just now 
seems heading into a new ferment. Some 
think the Kremlin may, however, be 
waiting until Mr. Dewey and Mr. 
Dulles take over. Mr. Dulles supports 
and helped evolve the bipartisan foreign 
policy. But within the limits of that 
policy there is room for changes of em- 
phasis that can deeply affect the world. 

Mr. Dulles, who may take over within 
five months, is, however, a comparative 
unknown to people generally. They have 
heard of him as an American represent- 
ative at various international confer- 
ences and at the United Nations, and 
as a church leader. But the effect of his 
personality and experience on foreign 
policy remains to be explored. 

New type. Mr. Dulles would bring 
something new to the State Department. 
He has had some 40 years of intimate, 
practical experience in the realities of 
world affairs. He knows how the world 
works. He understands about cartels, 
tariffs, commercial relations and the de- 
sires and strivings of the nations and 
what motivates them. 

This knowledge he acquired as a high- 
ly successful international lawyer. He 
has attended numerous international con- 
ferences from 1907 to the present. Be- 
tween wars, he helped to work out rep- 
arations settlements and other economic 
problems. He has served as lawyer-ad- 
viser to many governments, especially on 
monetary and commercial problems. His 
is a businessman’s attitude. 

Among other things, this career has 
taught Mr. Dulles that much can be ac- 
complished by hard-boiled, careful, vigi- 
lant, well-prepared negotiation. He has 
his own ideas where Russia is concerned. 

Mr. Dulles and Russia. A new stress 
on negotiation with Russia would be in- 
evitable under a Dewey-Dulles regime. 
Mr. Dulles is well aware that Russia 
wants, even desperately needs, countless 
things that she can get only from the 
U.S. As a businessman, he is said to 
feel that under such circumstances there 
must be a rock-bottom basis for discus- 
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sions on which peace can be built, with- 
out appeasement. . 

The process would require firm, re- 
alistic, even suspicious negotiation. Mr. 
Dewey evidently feels that Mr. Dulles 
can match the Russians in such a contest. 
He has said that Mr. Dulles would be 
“the kind of Secretary of State who could 
say ‘No’ to Joe Stalin.” 

The effort at negotiation might fail, of 
course. But, meanwhile, the policy of 
containing Russia abroad and _ battling 


<— 


Communism here and in Europe would 
continue, so nothing would be lost by 
trying the conference table. 

Policy making. Methods of making 
policy would change in several ways, 
under Mr. Dewey and Mr. Dulles. At 
present, President Truman leaves such 
things to Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall, Under Secretary Robert A. 
Lovett and Secretary of Defense James 
V. Forrestal. Whatever they say, Mr. 
Truman usually accepts. 

Mr. Dewey would be strongly influ- 
enced, naturally, by Mr. Dulles, but 
would, in the end, make his own decisions 
after weighing the facts and possibilities. 
And the strong influence of military men 
in foreign-policy making probably would 
be ended. Mr. Dulles thinks military fac- 
tors are important, but that policy should 
be made by civilians. 
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Under such a revised setiip Mr, Dulles: 
ideas on a number of probleins become o) 


utmost importance. To look at them: 

Germany. He apparently thinks ty 
much stress has been laid on rebuild. 
ing Germany, to the disadvantage of 
general European recovery. He woul 
favor a loose grouping of German states 
rather than a centralized state in Weg. 
ern Germany. The Ruhr would be placed 
under international control, with Russi, 
excluded. In general, Mr. Dulles jp. 





clines to the French view of thes 
matters. Where Berlin is concerned, he 
agrees with the Truman Administratio 
that U.S. forces must stay, if possible. 

Marshall Plan. Mr. Dulles’s busines 
sense has been somewhat offended b) 
the Economic Co-operation Adminis 
tration, He would insist on a tight super 
vision, to make aid to Europe as econotl- 
ical as possible. He also would insist tha 
the European nations do everythin! 
they can to put themselves on their ow 
feet. Apparently he feels that not enoug 
has been done in this direction. But he 
wholly approves the idea behind » 
sistance to Europe. 

Western union. Mr. Dulles long his 
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regarded strife and discontentment 
Western Europe as « major threat 
peace and an open invitation to Russi 
expansion. He wants the nations of tha! 
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area bound together in a close association 
hacked by the prestige and resources of 
ihe United States. American help would 
include military guarantees, but only for 
, limited period, only until the Western 
wnion itself has acquired strength. 

The United Nations. Like many 
gthers, Mr. Dulles is unhappy about the 
United Nations Charter and the overuse 
of the veto by Russia. No immediate effort 
to force a revision of the Charter is in 
sight, however, because it is felt that such 
, move might lose more than it would 
sain, Mr. Dulles also is inclined to feel 
that the U. N. Assembly is more impor- 
tant than the Security Council and can be 
made an effective instrument. 

Communists. Mr. Dulles thinks it just 
as important to battle Communist infiltra- 
tin and oppose world revolution as to 
prevent Russian territorial expansion. He 
wants to establish a new department to 
lead the attack on subversive elements 
athome and abroad. It would handle all 
counterespionage and propaganda. 

In combating Russia and Communism, 
Mr. Dulles, a devout churchman, also 
places emphasis on spiritual values. 

Moral offensive. Christianity, he 


believes, is the world’s greatest potential ’ 


force for peace. In one respect, he sees 
the Russian-American contest as a 
struggle between the atheism of Com- 
munism and the Christianity of the West. 
The moral fiber of America and Western 
Europe, he believes, must be strengthened 
and kept strong by the churches. For 
several years, Mr. Dulles has been chair- 
man of the Commission on a Just and 
Durable Peace of the Federal Council 
of Churches. 

But, with typical realism, he says: 

“Christianity is no substitute for know- 
ing your facts.” 

From the parsonage. Mr. Dulles’s 
deeply ingrained religious spirit was ac- 
quired in the course of a parsonage boy- 
hood in Watertown, N.Y. His father 
wanted the son to follow him into the 
Presbyterian ministry. But one of the 
younger Dulles’s boyhood heroes was his 
grandfather, John Watson Foster, who 
served as Secretary of State under Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison. The grandfather 
was a lifelong observer of the writer on 
diplomacy. He steered the boy’s mind to 
foreign matters. 

Mr. Dulles, a brilliant student, was 
graduated from Princeton, studied at the 
Sorbonne, and finished in two years a 
three-year law course at George Wash- 
ington University. At 27, he attended 
the second Hague Peace Conference and 
got his first taste of diplomatic negotia- 
tion, As a lawyer, however, he went to 
work for the big Wall Street law firm of 
Sullivan & Cromwell, Nine years later he 
became a partner, and eventually head 
of the firm. 7 
He specialized in his firm’s interna- 
tional cases, which were many and took 

im on innumerable trips abroad. He 
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carried out several special diplomatic 
missions for U.S. He met Mr. Dewey at 
a lawyers’ luncheon in 1937. The latter 
began asking questions about foreign af- 
fairs and found that Mr. Dulles knew the 
answers. He became Mr. Dewey’s official 
adviser on such matters. 

After the campaign of 1944, and as 
the bipartisan policy developed, Mr. 
Dulles was assigned to attend interna- 
tional meetings. He and Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, of Michigan, became 
the Republican props of the policy. With 
Warren R. Austin, Mr. Dulles spoke for 
the U.S. at the United Nations. 

At 60, Mr. Dulles is in excellent health. 
He works hard, makes frequent trips to 
Washington for consultations with the 
State Department, and to Pawling, N. Y., 
or Albany for visits with Governor Dewey. 





CHURCHMAN 


He does a tremendous amount of reading. 
Otherwise, he likes to get away to his 
Great Lakes fishing camp or work in the 
garden of his Long Island home. He is 
usually pictured as solemn, even glum, 
but he has a ready, twinkling smile and is 
given to good-naturedly teasing his friends 
and family. 

War. No one is more acutely aware 
than Mr. Dulles that Soviet policy con- 
tains the seeds of war. For the present, 
however, he sees no indication that the 
Russians want war; quite the contrary. 
The danger of war, however, may lie in 
the frustration of Russia’s plans. Firm 
negotiation, containment, economic help 
to destitute Europe, military preparation 
and a renewal of religious faith may keep 
the danger point from being reached, he 
believes. At any rate, he wants to try. 
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Special Report. 


Shoppers are to need more 
cash, will have less time to pay 
for most of the things they buy 
under new credit rules. 

Bigger down payments or in- 
stallments are in line for new 
cars, refrigerators, television sets, 
nearly everything householders 
usually buy on time. 

Buying on nothing-down-and- 
years-to-pay basis is out for the 
months ahead. 


Consumers who buy goods on time 
will be faced soon with stiffer terms, 
as federal control over installment 
credit is resumed. 

Purchases made with 10 per cent down 
and 24 months to pay, or even nothing 
down and 36 months to pay, will be out. 
Instead, buyers will have to conform to 
rules similar to those in existence before 
last November 1, when the wartime 
“Regulation W” came to an end. 

Spending power of consumers, as a 
result, is expected to be moderately cur- 
tailed, even though volume of installment 
selling probably will not decline. And 
any lessening of spending power is relied 
upon to act as a partial check to the in- 
flationary boom. 

The new rules for installment credit, 
authorized by the recent special session 
of Congress, are to be placed in effect 
by the Federal Reserve Board within the 
next few weeks. 

Down payments of only 10 per cent 
for a new radio, for example, will be out. 
Cash required will amount to a third of 
the total price for most goods and to at 
least 20 per cent for furniture. 

Monthly payments spread out over 
two or three years are to be banned, 'too. 
Maximum time for installment payments, 
in most cases, will be 15 months. For new 
cars, it will be not more than 18 months. 

What’s happening is an effort to limit 
spending power and to keep installment 
buying from expanding further. In the 
three years since the war ended, people 
in the U.S. have gone into debt through 
credit buying faster than in any previous 
three-year period. 

What it means to the individual 
planning to buy on installment credit 
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Effects of New Controls on Time Payments 
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An automobile can be bought now, 
without any credit control, for a down 
payment of one third—the same as before 
iyst November. The loan period, however, 
has been lengthened in many cases to as 
much as 24 months. When control is re- 
gumed, the down payment will remain at 

one third, with the loan period no more 
F shan 18 months. Thus, on a $2,000 car, 

the down payment will be $666.66, as it 
snow. With a loan period of 18 months 
instead of 24, however, the monthly 
payment will jump from $61.11 to 
$79.63. 

Little shrinkage in the present market 
Vfor new cars is expected to result from 
the stiffening of credit terms. Manufac- 
qurers are selling all they can produce, 
and still have long waiting lists of custom- 
es. The higher monthly payment to 
be required will not deter most of these. 
Any customers who decide not to buy 
will simply be replaced by others who 
have been waiting. The used-car market, 
however, may be slowed up somewhat by 
the new rules. 

An electric refrigerator provides an 
example of what will happen in the case 
of most domestic appliances. In the ab- 
sence of credit control, a refrigerator 
could be bought with 10 per cent down 
and the balance paid over 24 months. On 
a $325 refrigerator, this has meant a 
down payment of $32.50 and a monthly 
payment of $13.41. Under control, how- 
ever, with the down payment boosted to 
one third and the loan period limited to 
15 months, the customer will pay $108.33 
down, plus a monthly charge of $15.35. 

With demand for refrigerators still ex- 
ceeding supply, the increased down pay- 
: ment is not likely to cause any loss in 
total sales. Some individuals, however, 
may have to postpone the purchases they 
| had planned. 

A radio or radio-phonograph will in- 

x volve a similar stiffening of terms. In the 
es absence of credit control, the buyer had 
to pay only $25 down on a $250 radio- 
phonograph and could spread the balance 
over 24 months, with payments of $10.31 
amonth. With a one third down payment 
required and the loan period limited to 
15 months, he will have to pay $83.33 in 
the beginning and $11.80 a month. Since 
competition for sale of radios is keen, 
the higher down payment is likely to act 
asa brake on sales and may force price 
cuts in some cases. 
An electric range that sells for one 
fourth down, with a loan period of 18 
months, will not involve a drastic change 
| for consumers. On those terms, to buy a 
range costing $200, a customer must pay 
$50 down and $8.96 a month. With con- 
trols in effect, 2 down payment of one 
third will require $66.67 and monthly 
payments, if spread over 15 months, will 
be $9.44. In such a case, the change in 
tems is expected to stop few buyers. 
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A television set priced at $500 has 
been available for $50 down and $20.63 
a month over a two-year period. But, 
under the new regulations, down payment 
amounts to $166.67 and monthly pay- 
ments are increased to $23.61 for a period 
of 15 months. If demand for television 
sets keeps on expanding, sales may grow 
in spite of the higher down payment 
required. 

A table or chair or parlor rug comes 
in another category, to which different 
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rules will apply. For a $100 table, the 
customer now may pay $10 down and 
$6.38 a month on the balance for 15 
months. Resumption of control, with a 
20 per cent down payment and a loan 
period limited to 15 months, will require 
$20 down, but monthly payments there- 
after of only $5.67. On this basis, the 
customer will scarcely notice the differ- 
ence. 

These examples indicate what can hap- 
pen when the new credit rules go into 
effect. In some instances, the increased 
down payment may cause the customer 
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know what comfort means! Simple hand-wheel 
controls enable you to adjust this chair to a 
perfect and personal fit. Curved back-rest pro- 
vides correct postural support for all-day com- 
fort. Deep cushions of resilient foam rubber. 
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other quality features. Try this superbly com- 
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TO CARE FOR WAXED FLOORS 


This method—steel-wooling—is the simplest 
way to care for waxed floors because it 
provides for dry cleaning and polishing in a 
single, labor-saving operation. And steel- 
wooling. if done at regular intervals, also is 
the most effectual way to prevent waxed floors 
from becoming dull and dingy between 
periodic refinishings ...to keep them at their 
lustrous best! 


You can further the economy of steel-wooling by choos- 
ing Finnell Steel-Wool Pads. Finnell Pads are welded 
for longer wear. Welded construction gets all the wear 
out of all the material! . .. triples the life of the pad by 
allowing it to wear evenly and by preventing shredding 
and bunching. Iinnell Pads are self-adjusting, and can 
be used on any fibre brush, with any disc-type machine. 
Come in 7 sizes, 4 grades. 


The machine shown above is a 600 Series Finnell that 
wet-scrubs, applies wax. polishes, scrubs rugs, steel- 
wools, dry-scrubs, sands, and grinds! The complete 
Finnell line includes a score of Portable and Combina- 
tion Scrubber-Vacuum Machines, as well as Cleansers, 
Sealers, Waxes, and Accessories for every floor- 
maintenance need. 


For consultation, demonstration, or literature, phone 
or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
3708 East Street. Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices in 
all principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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to postpone the purchase that he bai 
planned. In other cases, where supply i 
more nearly adequate, sellers may ty; 
attract buyers by reducing prices y 
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their goods. Recently, competition j 
some fields has been in the form of offer. 
ing easier installment terms. rather thay 
lower prices. This practice may }, 
brought to an end. ; | 
Most buyers in the market for automo. 
biles or household goods, however. af ™ 
expected to go ahead with buying plan ( 
in spite of more stringent terms, 
Behind the move to revive cont) 
on installment credit is this situation, Bam 
Total installment credit, as the chat res 
on page 39 shows, reaclicd a new gl. 
time high of $7,192,000,000 at the end ¢ ( 
June. In October, 1947, just before th pec 
wartime credit controls expired, th of 
total was $5,463,000,000. In Octobe # 
1945, soon after the war ended, it wa PM 
only $2,086,000,000. E 
A survey by the Federal Reserve Board 
shows that, in 1947, one family in foy 
was buying on monthly payments, con. 
pared with only one out of seven or eight A 
families in 1946. on 
The $5,000,000,000 increase of ip. mon 
stallment credit in less than three yeas hesit 
has been a net addition to consumer bu-[f ably 
ing power. Its effect, like that of thf serie 
$5,000,000,000 tax cut or a similar boot tg 
in factory pay rolls, has been to add tf jnyo} 
the upward pressure on prices. Ini 
The volume of goods available, hov-F ~one 
ever, has not increased in proportion tf from 
the expansion of installment buying, Ach the . 
cording to recent testimony by R. MB cent. 
Evans, a member of the Federal Reserve wij] 
Board, the amount of installment credith cortif 
has -risen by $2,200,000,000 since mil-§ pj. 
1947, while production of durable good Bank, 
has held steady. Since last Novembe.¥ to 14 
when credit controls were lifted, compe- ture, 
tition among sellers has forced the grant secur 
ing of easier terms, with smaller dovuf} instea 
payments, and longer maturities, But, Mc} to ma 
Evans testified, “more credit cannot cl Reg 
forth more goods—it can only add to thes quirec 
upward pressure on prices.” bas ba 
Aim of the new restrictions is to stopg§ crease 
the expansion of credit. Even though inf ing ac 
stallment sales continue at their preset! for sa 
volume, the increase in payments It crease 
quired will subtract that much from the cago | 
money that otherwise might be spent it above 
buying goods for cash. B The 
Only limited effects are expect! discou 
from the move to tighten  installmetf} short. 
credit terms, taken by itself. This mo only m 
may prevent the volume of such credit direct 
from expanding by another $2,000,000 trend j 
000 in the coming 12 months. But, "contro 
business activity is constantly stimulated tually, 
by wage increases and expansion "gtegard 
general bank credit, prices can contill li ties, A 
to rise in spite of the curb on installment York ] 
credit. higher 
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: Steps are starting to make 
‘or auton money markets a bit tighter. 


owever, art : ‘ ? 
ying play! Government is moving to in- 


vis cease short-term interest rates 
‘ive contr . 

pd 3 and to require banks to hold more 
s the chat reserves against deposits. 

a new al ~=Commercial borrowers are ex- 
it the end of . 
- before thep pected to be charged higher rates 


<pired, theB of interest by banks. Rates on 
| 
ed prime loans already are up. 

Effect on the boom, however, 
serve Board promises to be mild. 
nily in fou 
ments, com- 


art is bei out the lid 
ven or eight Astart is being made to put th 


inflation by doing something about 
ease of inf Money and its cost. First moves are 
three yeas hesitating and mild, but they prob- 
asumer buy-f ably are just the first in an expanding 
that of thf series to be made after election. 
imilar boot Latest moves by financial authorities 
n to add tf involve these points: 
S. Interest rates on Treasury certificates 
ilable, hov- -one-year borrowings—are advanced 
roportion ty from 1% per cent to 1% per cent. Earlier 
buying. Ach the rate had been marked up from % per 
~ by R. MB cent to 1% per cent. The latest advance 
eral Reserve will take effect when $2,821,000,000 in 
ment credit certificates is refunded on October 1. 
since mit Discount rate of Federal Reserve 
rable goods Banks~has been raised from 1% per cent 
November, to 14 per cent. This increase is just a ges- 
ted, compe ture. Banks hold such a large volume of 
cl the grat} securities that they can sell some of these, 
aller dovoff instead of borrowing, if they want money 
ies. But, Mf to make more loans. 
cannot cll Reserves that member banks are re- 
y add to they quired to carry in Federal Reserve Banks 
}as backing for deposits now can be in- 
1S is to st0pg§ creased by 4 percentage points for check- 
1 though in- ing accounts and by 1% percentage points 
heir presetif§ for savings accounts. The permissible in- 
ayments I crease in reserves for New York and Chi- 
ch from th cago banks can be 6 percentage points 
be spent 1% above present levels. 
§ The two steps taken to date—higher 
re expecte(f@ discount rates and higher interest rates on 
installmen\ short-term Treasury securities—add up to 
. This m0 only mild brakes on inflation. They are of 
such credilf direct importance only as they indicate a 
$2,000,000: trend in the direction of exerting stronger 
iths. But, "S controls over the supply of money. Ac- 
y stimulate’ tually, the increase in Treasury rates is 
xpansion "@tegarded as belated by banking authori- 
ran continu ties, Allan Sproul, president of the New 
1 installmet! York Federal Reserve Bank, advocated 
igher rates several months ago, but 
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MILD RESTRAINTS ON CREDIT 


Tightening of Money as Anti-inflation Move 


Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder kept 
rates unchanged. 

Net effects of the moves to make 
borrowing more expensive are expected 
to be these: 

Bankers are likely: (1) to increase 
interest charged to commercial borrowers, 
and (2) to be more willing to hold the 
new short-term Government securities, at 
higher interest rates. The expectation in 
New York is that borrowers with the 
highest credit standing now will have to 
pay 2 per cent on loans, instead of the 1% 
per cent they have been paying. Rates on 
prime commercial paper, maturing in 4 
to 6 months, have gone up from 1% per 
cent to 1% per cent. 

Borrowers also may find banks less 
willing to extend loans than formerly. 
The promise of a higher return on risk- 
less Treasury securities may induce 
banks to be stricter in approving loan 
applications, as well as to charge private 
borrowers more interest on their loans. 

New security issues may have to be 
marketed at a slightly higher interest 
rate to conform with the new pattern of 
Treasury rates. High-grade corporate 
bonds recently have been selling to 
yield 2% per cent. That rate may ad- 
vance to 3 per cent or a trifle higher. 

Fact is, however, that these gestures 
toward tighter money are not likely to 


have any noticeable effect on the boom 
for months. Banks may be more cau- 
tious, but they still will make loans. 
Borrowers may have to pay more in- 
terest, but not enough more to discour- 
age their borrowing. 

The key to genuinely tightened money 
rates lies in the interest rate on long-term 
Government bonds. That rate now is 
pegged by the Federal Reserve Board, 
co-operating with the Treasury, at 2% 
per cent. There is no indication what- 
ever that this rate is to be allowed to 
increase any time soon. That means 
that the basic interest rate on long- 
term money will be kept low. 

Next move is likely to be an increase 
in required bank reserves. This will re- 
duce banks’ ability to make loans, but 
not to any great extent. Under authority 
just granted by Congress, Federal Re- 
serve Banks now can make this move: 

New York and Chicago banks— 
those in the two central-reserve cities— 
can be required to keep 30 per cent of 
their deposits as reserves. The present re- 
quirement is 24 per cent. 

Other city banks—in what are desig- 
nated as reserve cities—can be required 
to keep 24 per cent reserves instead of 
the present 20 per cent. 

Country-bank reserves can advance 
to 18 per cent from 14 per cent. 

These increases fall short of 











what Thomas B. McCabe, Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, 
requested, He asked for authority 
to add 10 percentage points to re- 
quired reserves. Congress refused, 
citing as one reason the fact that 
the Board never had raised re- 
serve requirements by more than 
3 percentage points at one time 
since 1936. Since the authority 
of the Federal Reserve to make 
further increases expires next 
March 31, Congress concluded 
4 percentage points was sufficient 
for this period. 

If this authority is exercised to 
the full extent, member banks 
could be required to post $3,585,- 
000,000 in additional reserves 
against demand deposits in May. 
That would force them either to 
reduce deposits by calling loans, 
or to sell more than $2,000,000,- 
000 in Government securities. 
Excess reserves recently were only 








—Scott in Oregonian 


‘EASING HER IN WITH A SEA-ANCHOR’ 


$780,000,000. 
Of the total increase in reserves 
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MR. SNYDER 
... higher interest rates 


that could be required, New York 
and Chicago banks would have to 
raise $1,470,000,000; reserve-city banks 
$1,127,000,000, and country banks $988,- 
000,000. These reserves could be raised 
without much difficulty by selling Gov- 
ernment securities. Member banks hold 
more than $54,000,000,000 worth of 
Government securities, and enough could 
be sold to the Federal Reserve to meet 
the increase in required reserves. 

Credit conditions probably would 
be tightened slightly by increasing re- 
serves to this extent. Higher reserve re- 
quirements would have an effect com- 
parable to the pressure applied to bank 
reserves early this year when the Treas- 
ury surplus, was used to retire Govern- 
ment debt held by Federal Reserve 
Banks. At that time a moderate slowing 
of the boom was indicated. 

Tighter installment-credit terms could 
go hand in hand with this tightening of 
Reserve Bank credit. Banks thus might 
be induced to loan less leniently at a 
time when consumers also might be in- 
clined to borrow less heavily. (See 
page 38.) 

In the months ahead the Treasury will 
add to these pressures by retiring matur- 
ing bond issues. An issue of $451,000,- 
000 in bonds is to be retired on Septem- 
ber 15 and another issue of $571,431,000 
will be retired on December 15. The 
Treasury will use some of its cash bal- 
ance to make these retirements on the 
bond issues. 

A substantial portion of these maturing 
bonds probably is held in bank portfolios. 
Member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System hold approximately $40,000,- 
000,000 in Government bonds, and Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks themselves hold al- 
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most $7,000,000,000 worth. When bonds 
are retired from the banking system, the 
credit base, on which bank loans are 
made, is narrowed. 

Inflationary forces, however, are 
not to be subjected to any severe check 
by these moves. After raising short-term 
interest rates, after increasing reserve re- 
quirements and after tightening install- 
ment-credit terms, there still will be 
plenty of money to loan. Federal Reserve 
member banks still will have more than 
$50,000,000,000 in Government securi- 
ties in their portfolios and their deposits 
will total well above $100,000,000,000. 
That compares to deposits of $49,000,- 
000,000 and Government-security hold- 
ings of $14,000,000,000 in 1939. The 
money supply will remain large. 

Actually, officials do not want to apply 
any strong check to the boom. The aim 
now is merely to try by mild restraints to 
keep inflation from going further. Unless 
the boom really bursts, leading to a gen- 
eral decline in consumer and _ business 
spending, the bumper grain crop is likely 
to have a greater deflationary effect than 
any tightening of financial controls. 


PLANS FOR CUTS 
IN EXCISE LEVIES 


Cuts in excises are being considered 
by tax committees of Congress as the 
next step in tax reduction. Chairman 
Harold Knutson of the House Ways and 
Means Committee and Chairman Eugene 
D. Millikin of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee are promising cuts in some excise 
taxes early next year if the federal budget 
will permit. 

Outlook now is that excises will have 


to be held close to present levels if ¢ 

budget is to be kept in balance. Preside 
Truman’s revised estimate of budgg 
prospects leaves no room for any add 
tional tax reductions. Tax leaders j 
Congress also state that excise tax red 

tions will have to be selective, pg 
general. 

Major sources of excise revenue ag 
not likely to be reduced. These inclu 
liquor taxes, which yield more thg 
$2,000,000,000 a year; tobacco taxe 
yielding about $1,300,000,000, ang 
manufacturers’ excises on automobile 
gasoline, firearms, refrigerators, radio sek 
and similar items, which yield more thay 
$1,500,000,000 a year. 

Tax-policy makers in Congress agre 
that a substantial part of the Govem 
ment’s revenue should come from excises, 
that income taxes should not be required 
to bear all the nation’s tax burden. Prog 
pects are, therefore, that the chief sources 
of the annual $7,500,000,000 take in 
excise taxes will be kept. 

Tax cuts, if they come, are likely to 


‘be confined to items that bear directly on 


individuals’ cost of living, to items where 
sales are difficult because of excises, and 
to excises that add to the cost of doing 
business. 

The transportation tax is a leading 
candidate for reduction when any cuts ate 
made in excises. This tax applies both to 
freight shipments and to passenger fares 
on railroads, airplanes and_ busses. At 
present rates, transportation taxes bring 
in more than $500,000,000 a year. These 
levies are direct burdens on business costs 
and often have been recommended for 
reductions. 

Other excises that add to the general 
cost of doing business are levies on busi- 
ness machines, long-distance telephone 
calls and telegrams. These taxes now yield 
more than $275,000,000 a year. 

Outlook is that, when cuts are made in 
excises, these levies will receive first con 
sideration. 

Excises that are paid directly by con 
sumers also will be under pressure for 
elimination or reduction. These levies are 
made on jewelry, furs, toilet prepara- 
tions, luggage, handbags and _ wallets 
Complaint already has been made that 
the 20 per cent tax on furs has tended 
to reduce the sale of women’s fur coats, 
and some members of the fur industry 
were asking for relief last year. Women 
also have complained to Congress that 
cosmetics and handbags are necessities. 
not luxuries, and should not be taxed. 
The motion-picture industry, faced with 
declining attendance, also is asking fo 
a reduction in the admissions tax. 

This list of excises includes almost all 
the levies that have much chance of be- 
ing reduced. Altogether, they yield more 
than $1,250,000,000 a year. 
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oday’s Cadillac is the most beautiful 


ever built—and the new Cadillacs you 
see on the streets and highways are the 
most popular in Cadillac history. 

America’s first look at these smart new 
tars was enough to win instant approval 
of their uncommon beauty—heralding, 
W it does, all that is best in modern 


GADILLAG MOTOR 


GAR 








i 


motor car design. But beauty is 


only half the story of the great new 
Cadillacs—for the exterior smartness is 
matched completely by the new mechan- 
ical goodness. In all the things that make 
a motor car a joy to possess and a pleas- 
ure to drive—here, indeed, is the car 
Small wonder that thou- 


ef cars. 


DIVISTON NERAL 


y TE eM hh VSS FI itp 


MOTORS 


White Sidewall Tires available at additional cost 


sands who have previously been content 
with lesser cars are turning to Cadillac 
—determined, once and for all, to be done 
with compromise. We feel sure you 
would enjoy a careful inspection of the 
car by which all others are measured and 
adjudged. You will be welcome at your 


Cadillac dealer’s showrooms at any time. 
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ABOUT LOAN GUARANTEES FOR HOUSING 


A new set of terms and conditions now 
govern loan guarantees that the Federal 
Government will give to encourage con- 
struction of dwellings. Terms and condi- 
tions, as a rule, are more lenient than they 
have been in the past, even when Title 6 
loans were available on a broad scale. 

Principal concessions are made at this 
time to builders of dwellings to be rented. 
Mortgage insurance is expanded for large- 
scale rental projects. Yield insurance is 
established for what may become a “stop- 
loss” guarantee by Government on big 
rental developments. Veterans’ co-oper- 
atives are given more of a chance. 

The direction of the building industry 
will shift toward construction of dwell- 
ings for rent if the new law works as in- 
tended. But aid is given to builders of 
low-cost homes for sale, too. 


What new concessions are made to 
apartment builders? 

The old liberal 90 per cent insurance 
(under Title 6) has been revived for 
big rental projects. But there is a differ- 
ence, Under the old Section 608, mort- 
gages were insured up to 90 per cent 
of “necessary current costs.” The limit, 
thus, rose with building costs. Under 
the new 608, mortgages cannot exceed 
90 per cent of the Federal Housing 
Administration’s estimate of replacement 
costs on Dec. 31, 1947. Builders may 
have trouble staying within that limit. 
Limits on unit costs, however, have been 
raised—to $8,100 per family unit from 
the former $1,800 per room. 


Are those the only terms for big 
rental builders? 

No, There are other liberalized terms 
under Title 2 (Section 207). Cost limits 
here also have been raised to $8,100 
per family unit—from the old $1,350 per 
room. And costs that now can be added 
in figuring the mortgage maximum in- 
clude taxes, interest and insurance dur- 
ing construction. But these mortgages 
still can go up to only 80 per cent of 
Federal Housing Administration’s  esti- 
mate of long-term value. 


How about co-operative rental 
projects? 

They get special terms. Insurance is 
provided—under 207—on 40-year mort- 
gages for rental co-operatives. And these 
mortgages cover 90 per cent loans—95 
per cent for co-operatives made up pri- 
marily of veterans, Unit costs, in addi- 
tion, are raised from the old $1,350 per 
oom to $8,100 per family unit and, in 
the case of veterans’ co-operatives, to 
$8,100 per family unit or $1,800 per 
tom, whichever FHA thinks is best. 
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Do co-operatives have an advan- 
tage, then? 

Yes—they get 90 to 95 per cent mortgage 
insurance. But there are disadvantages. 
The 90 per cent—or 95 per cent for vet- 
erans—is figured on the replacement costs 
as of last December 31. Costs have risen 
since then. And interest rates are limited 
to 4 per cent. 


Are rental builders guaranteed 
against loss? 

Partly so. Yield insurance is provided for 
big rental projects. The Government will 
pay a subsidy on an approved project for 
any year in which that step is necessary 
to raise the return to the sum of approved 
operating costs, plus 2 per cent on the 
original investment, plus 2% per cent of 
the remaining unamortized investment. 
And if the project costs too much in sub- 
sidies, the Government will take over the 
property and give the investor Govern- 
ment-backed debentures worth 90 per 
cent of his investment. 


Is that only aid for rental builders? 
There is one more thing that can help. 
Mortgages insured under both 207 and 
608 now are made eligible for purchase 
by the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation. Lenders, thus, can sell mortgages 
and get cash for other projects. In addi- 
tion, a mortgage holder now can sell to 
FNMA 50 per cent, instead of 25 per 
cent, of his eligible mortgages insured or 
guaranteed after April 30, 1948. 


Will these concessions mean much 
more rental building? 

Maybe. The answer really depends on 
what Government does, and what lend- 
ers do. FHA has had authority all along 
to raise the top interest rate on 207 and 
608 rental-project loans to 4% per cent, 
from the old 4 per cent. It has not done 
so, and builders are complaining that 
they cannot get money at that price. 
Builders believe that, if FHA does raise 
the rate—it can’t do it on co-operative 
projects—then projects will be easier to 
finance. Another result, however, could 
be that higher rents would be required 
to pay the higher financing costs. 


Are the liberal Title 6 loans still avail- 
able for individual homes? 
No. Section 603, which gave insurance 
at 90 per cent of necessary cost on one 
to four-family units, was not revived. 
However, a builder who got a commit- 
ment from FHA on or betore April 30, 
1948, can get 90 per cent insurance if 
his commitment has not lapsed. And a 
mortgage given to refinance an old mort- 
gage under 603 will be insured if the 


amount and the term of the old mort- 
gage are not exceeded in the new one. 


How, then, can builders get insur- 
ance for individual homes? 

Section 203 of Title 2 has been liberal- 
ized. Mortgages on 4% per cent loans 
may be insured up to 90 per cent of a 
home’s long-term value, with the mort- 
gage maximum set at $7,000 instead of 
the old $6,000. On higher values, in- 
surance can cover 80 per cent of the 
excess over $7,000, up to a total value 
of $11,000. At a maximum, then, a build- 
er can get insurance on a $9,500 mort- 
gage for a house appraised at $11,000. 
His former limit was an $8,600 insur- 
ance on a $10,000 house. That makes it 
easier for builders to finance homes at 
present high building costs. 


What is the term for these loans? 
Terms are liberalized, too. Until now, 25 
years was allowed only when the bor- 
rower was to be the owner and occupant. 
Builders who borrowed got only 20 years. 
Now, both are eligible for 25 years, pro- 
vided loans get FHA approval prior to 
construction. Higher financing costs, 
thus, may be offset in the buyer’s monthly 
payments by a longer payment period. 


Can a builder still get 80 per. cent 
loans up to $16,000? 

Yes. That provision (of Section 203) for 
one to four-family units was left in the 
law. Basis is 80 per cent of FHA’s esti- 
mate of long-term value. Interest rate can 
be 4% per cent. And, to help buyers, pay- 
ments now can be stretched over 25 years, 
instead of 20. 


What is done on low-cost homes? 
Special terms are provided for the builder 
who attempts low-cost housing on a 
large scale—25 or more one-family units 
—and uses modern fabrication methods 
at the building site. He gets, under a new 
section (611), mortgage insurance at 80 
per cent of a new home’s appraised value, 
up to a $6,000 mortgage. An interest rate 
set at 4 per cent can be raised to 4% per 
cent by FHA, if the Treasury approves. 
Terms of payment are up to FHA. In ad- 
dition, provision is made for loans by the 
RFC for such projects. 


Is that all for low-cost homes? 

No. Other special terms are provided for 
insurance on $6,000 maximum monzages 
(under Section 203). These are for 90 per 
cent of a home’s appraised value, and 
for 95 per cent loans where FHA ap- 
proves. To give lenders even more en- 
couragement to invest in low-cost homes, 
permission is given FHA to raise the 4 
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ROCK ISLAND ENTERS ITS 


SECOND DECADE OF 
PLANNED PROGRESS... 


... with a large fleet of 
Diesel-powered ‘‘Rocket Freights”’ 


Increasing numbers of shippers throughout America are 
relying on Rock Island’s fast, efficient freight service. 
Huge Diesel locomotives haul mile-long freight trains at 
express speeds. More than 23,000 Rock Island “package 
cars” annually give through service to L.C.L. shipments. 
Rock Island has 272 Freight Representatives, whose ex- 
perience totals more than 3,600 years, strategically lo- 
cated in 71 cities. They are experts on packaging, mark- 
ing and stowing methods, and on rates and routes. 














. » « With 8000 miles of modern 
right-of-way in Mid-America 


More than fifty million dollars has been invested by 
Rock Island during the past ten years in improving its 
right-of-way through 14 states. Curves have been 
straightened. Grades have been reduced. 1333 bridges 
have been built or rebuilt. Stations have been built or 
remodeled. Centralized traffic control and short wave 
radio have been installed. In short, Rock Island today 
is among the nation’s leaders in modern freight and pas- 
senger service. 


& 
ROCK ISLAND LINES 
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Route of the Rockets 











We've Been Asked: 


per cent interest rate to as much as 3 
per cent. Then, to offset the higher finane. 
ing charges for home buyers, payment 
are allowed to run for 30 years. 





ee 


These loans are only for single-famih 
homes approved by FHA before construc. 
tion, where the borrower is the owner. 
occupant and he has paid in cash 10 pe 
cent of the appraised value—or 5 per cent F 
on a 95 per cent loan. A builder who 
borrows gets only 85 per cent loans, 


Will these features mean many more 
low-cost homes for sale? 

Probably not for most of the country, 
Builders in some sections, however, the 
Southwest for example, may be able to 
build within the cost limit set by the 
$6,000 mortgage maximum. In such 
areas, there will be more low-cost build- 
ing, if lenders are willing to go along at 
4 per cent, or FHA and the Treasuy 
approve the higher interest rates that 
are permitted. The secondary market 
that is provided is expected to help. 


‘What about buying old homes? 
The buyer of an existing home does not 
fare so well now. The liberal 603 loans- 
at 90 per cent—are not open to him nov, 
except to refinance an old 603 mortgage. 
Unless he is a veteran, he has to use the 
least favorable provisions of Section 203, 
He gets insurance at 80 per cent of ap- 
praised value, with a $16,000 maximum 
mortgage—that’s for a $20,000 house, 
Interest rate is 4% per cent, and terms up 
to only 20 years. 


Are there any new aids for veterans? 
Veterans can use co-operatives, and if the 
pace of building is stepped up veterans 
will benefit, as their preference rating on 
new dwellings still stands. In addition, 
the new Act gives Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, with the approval of Treasury, av- 
thority to raise the maximum interest rate 
on GI home loans to 4% per cent, from the 
former 4 per cent. That will encourage 
lenders to finance veterans—on both new [ 
and old homes—but it will make the vet- " 
erans’ monthly payments higher. 





What about prefabricators? 

They get help, too. Their insurance is ex- 
panded to cover interim financing while 
a home is being erected. In addition, pre- 
fabricators’ insured mortgages are made 
eligible for purchase by FNMA. Other 
aids also are given. 


Effect of the new law, builders seem 
agreed, is to be stronger support for rental 
and low-cost building. But results still are 
to depend on the willingness of banks and 
others to lend, on the willingness of FHA 
to raise interest rates, on builders them- 
selves and on building costs. 
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RISE IN COMPANY-PAID WELFARE 


Unions’ Plans for Spreading Insurance Idea 


Company-paid benefits for 
workers are going up. New in- 
surance plan, agreed to by Ford, 
follows a trend already set. 

Number of workers covered by 
ynion-management benefit plans 
is double last year, and increase 
is likely to continue. 

More cash from management 
to pay accident, sickness, death 
benefits is to be a major goal of 
big unions in future bargaining. 


Employers are to take over a bigger 
share of financing the accident, sick- 
ness and death benefits paid to their 
workers. The trend already is set. Ford 
Motor Co. is most recent among the 
big firms to boost its contributions to 
an insurance plan for employes. 

Unions intend to make management- 
paid benefits a chief target in future bar- 
gaining with several industries. Com- 
panies, thus, are to find that payments 
to their workers do not stop when pay 
rolls are met. Group-insurance and sim- 
ilar programs are being set up more and 
more with the help of company funds. 

More than 3,000,000 workers now are 
covered by insurance or welfare plans 
under union-management contracts. The 
number, estimated by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, has risen five-fold since 
1945 and more than doubled since 1947. 
Developments in several major indus- 
tries show that the increase is likely to 
continue. 

In autos, the CIO United Auto Work- 
ets union regards the new Ford insur- 
ance program as the best of its type in 
the industry so far. But already the 
union is at work on a different plan for 
the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. Under this plan 
UAW will have a voice in the adminis- 
tration of the program and Kaiser-Frazer 
will pay the entire cost. UAW hopes to 
make it the model plan for the entire 
industry. 

In steel, a lengthy study of the insur- 
ance problem is being continued by the 
ClO Steelworkers and United States Steel 
Corp. A joint committee of experts con- 
ducting this study, however, may not re- 
port until next year. The CIO union is 
expected to make a strong bid for an in- 
surance program when its contract re- 
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opens next July, if a program is not 
installed by mutual agreement before 
then. 

In coal, John L. Lewis is completing 
the administrative work of installing his 
pension plan, due to’ pay $100-a-month 
benefits to retired miners who reach 62 
years of age after 20 years of service in 
the mines. In addition, the United Mine 
Workers’ welfare fund is paying out bene- 
fits of various kinds to sick and injured 
miners and their families. Death benefits 
of $1,000 also are paid to the families of 
miners who are killed in accidents or who 
die of natural causes, Costs of this pro- 
gram are financed by the operators’ roy- 
alty payments of 20 cents on each ton of 
coal mined. 

Other industries also are getting 
demands from unions for welfare pro- 
grams and for insurance plans. In many 
cases, however, the demands will not be 
pressed by the unions until a pattern is 
set in steel or autos. Most union leaders 
regard the coal industry as somewhat of 
an exception and they do not expect to 
get as much as Mr. Lewis in the way of 
welfare payments, at least in the immedi- 
ate future. 

A truce on the issue of insurance and 
welfare programs was agreed to by 
many unions in their recent third-round 
pay negotiations. The unions took a pay 
raise but put aside their demands for 
the social-security benefits. Many of 
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UAW’‘S REUTHER 
More insurance for workers ... 





these contracts will not open up again 
on the welfare issue until 1950, even 
where wages can be negotiated next 
year, 

Congress probably will get into this 
subject of welfare funds and insurance 
benefits next year. The subject was re- 
ferred to a joint “watchdog” committee 
keeping track of the Taft-Hartley Act’s 
administration, An attempt may be made 
to limit the scope of these union pro- 
grams through amendments to the Act. 

Increased benefits under the Social 
Security Act also may be provided by 
Congress at its next session. However, 
increased old-age benefits or other 
changes probably would not stop the 
union drive to get better health insur- 
ance and related programs from the 
employers. 

The Ford plan is an example of the 
programs being offered by some em- 
ployers. Here are the details: 

Accident and sickness benefits are 
to be paid according to the workers’ pay 
brackets, with a maximum benefit of $36 
a week. Benefits will be paid for periods 
up to 26 weeks. Benefits begin on the 
first day of an accident or. as soon as 
the worker enters a hospital in case of 
sickness, Where he does not go to a hos- 
pital, the benefits start on the eighth day 
of illness. 

Death benefits under the life-insur- 
ance phase of the program will equal 
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Vital influence in the 
California market... 
that’s Bank of America! 





What's happening in California? 
The answers are all in the new book, 
"What's Happening in California?’ 
—a compact market study just pub- 
lished by Bank of America. For your 
free copy, write Bank of America, 
Department S, San Francisco, or 
Department S, Los Angeles. 


Bark of 


Ametica 


NATIONAL ¢RUSVG2 ASSOCIATION 











Resources—more than $5 billion 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
San Francisco * Los Angeles 
London « Manila * Tokyo 
New York Representative, 44 Wall Street 
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about one year’s pay. Benefits for acci- 
dental death or dismemberment are to 
equal pay for about a year and a half. 

Group hospitalization and surgical 
benefits also are available, under an im- 
proved Blue Cross program. This is fi- 
nanced by the employes alone. A UAW 
official said that the new program calls 
for payment of the entire hospital bill, 
rather than a stipulated portion of each 
day’s bill as in most programs. 

Cost of the other phases of the insur- 
ance program is shared by the worker and 
company, with management paying most 
of the increased expenses resulting from 
the expansion of the old group-insurance 
plan. UAW estimates that the company’s 
added cost will amount to about 2 cents 
an hour for each person on the pay roll. 
The company did not reveal its cost esti- 
mates. 

Further changes in this Ford program 
are to be sought by the UAW next year. 
A joint study committee is to be set up by 
John S. Bugas, Ford vice president, and 
Walter P. Reuther, UAW president, to go 
more thoroughly into the insurance prob- 
lem. UAW’s contract with Ford expires 
next year, and Mr. Reuther is expected to 
make a strong effort to get further im- 
provements in the plan, 

Other auto firms also are due to get 
insurance demands from UAW. President 
C. E. Wilson of General Motors Corp. has 
agreed to a joint study of the question 
with a UAW committee of experts. Mr. 
Wilson, however, has more leeway than 
does Mr. Bugas, because the General 
Motors contract runs until 1950. The 
Chrysler Corp. also has until 1950 before 
insurance plans can be made a contract 
issue. 

By that time, UAW will be trying to 
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- .. more leeway 


—— 


force employers to foot the entire bill ¢ 
the insurance programs. The union ind. 
cates that it will use the Kaiser-Fraze 


contract as a model in this respect. Kaiser. F 


Frazer has agreed to pay into the welfay 


fund 5 cents for each hour an employe § 


works, Benefits to be paid out of this fund 
are still being negotiated, but unig 
sources predict that the payments wil 
be larger than the benefits in the Foy 
program. 

Employers in the auto industry and 
elsewhere thus can expect constant pres. 
sure from the unions for increases in th 
employers’ payments to the insurane 
funds. Unions are not likely to slackep 
their demands now that they have found 
this new field of operations to be 
profitable. 


DANGER OF JOB LOSS 
IN MASS PICKETING 


Restrictions on picketing now are be. 
ing spelled out by the National Labo 


’ Relations Board. The Board is starting to 


issue decisions on a number of important 
cases involving rights of employers and 
unions during strikes, as these rights are 
revised by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

This is how these decisions will affect 
employers and workers: 

Mass picketing, even when no vio- 
lence is present, is made more dangerous 
for those participating in it, under 4 
ruling just issued by NLRB. This ruling 
upholds the right of an employer to fire a 
worker who was a leader and participant 
in a mass picket line. The language of the 
Board’s decision seems to imply that any 
worker participating in this type of picket 
line risks discharge, whether a leader or 
rank-and-file unionist. 

An absence of violence in the picket- 
ing did not protect the strikers from th 
reprisal of discharge, in the current case 
The Board argues that a mass picket line 
is an “implied threat of violence” which 
discourages employes from going through 
the line to work in the plant. The Board's 
opinion states that 75 to 100 pickets wer 
massed at an entrance to the plant in this 
case, and that many workers thus were 
deterred from entering. 

The implication in the ruling is that 
peaceful picketing sometimes amounts 
forcible seizure of a plant, when workers 
are prevented from entering by implied 
threats. The Supreme Court several year 
ago held that employers can discharge 
workers who participate in a_sit-dowi 
strike resulting in seizure of a plant. 

A panel of three NLRB members, led 
by John M. Houston, made the decision 
in the current case. Others participating 
were James J. Reynolds, Jr., and J. Cope 
land Gray. They refused to order reir 
statement of a worker after a strike ™ 
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NLRB‘S HOUSTON 
... rules on mass picketing 


1946 at the Chicago plant of the Dear- 
bon Glass Co. The union, CIO United 
Auto Workers, contended that the worker 
was fired for union activity. The Board, 
however, finds that the employer had a 
right to refuse to take the worker back 
because of her picket-line activities. 

Communist charges also were made 
against the worker by the management of 
the plant, but the NLRB ignored this 
question in its decision. The Board said 
it was not necessary for it to rule on other 
reasons cited by management for dis- 
charge of the worker. A company witness 
testified the worker was fired because of 
reports that she was a member of the 
Communist Party. The worker denied to 
NLRB that she was a party member. 

A trial examiner of NLRB indicated, 
however, that the employer had a right to 
adopt a policy barring Communists from 
employment. In this case, the examiner 
held that the worker had been dis- 
charged because of union activities and 
thus should be reinstated. He was over- 
ruled on the reinstatement, however, by 
the Board. 

Other rulings yet to come from the 
Board will go further into the question of 
strikes. Several of these test cases could 
seriously restrict picket-line activities of 
: labor unions. 


BEHIND NLRB RULE 
ON FEATHERBEDDING 


A ruling just issued by the Labor Board 
ordering a union to reimburse a company 
lor extra wages paid under featherbed 
practices has the following implications 
for employers and workers: 

A precedent probably has not been 
sstablished by the decision, due to the 
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"That fence was there 
when | graduated from reform school’ 


IMES change — but Cyclone 
Chain Link Fence stays right 

on the job, year after year, protect- 
ing the nation’s plants from in- 
truders. Once it has been firmly 
installed by Cyclone’s own factory- 
trained erection crews, it stands up 
despite difficult conditions of 
weather and terrain, giving long 
service with a minimum of upkeep. 
You’re assured of extra stamina 
by the special features of construc- 
tion and design that have made 
Cyclone the world’s most widely 
used property protection fence. It 
stays taut and true—and rails won’t 


US'S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-88 






buckle, gates won’t drag, or posts 
get out of alignment. 

Send for our free fact book which 
explains all these features, and also 
describes the 14 types of Cyclone 
Fence which are available to meet 
your particular requirements. After 
you read it, we think you'll agree 
that you can’t beat U-S-S Cyclone 
Fence for lasting, trouble-free pro- 
tection. No job is too large—no job 
is too small. 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(American Steel & Wire Company) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS, - BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 





We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. It’s full 
of facts, specifications, illustrations. Shows 14 types of 
fence. Before you choose any fence for your property, 
get the facts about Cyclone. 




















Interested in fencing: [] Industrial; [J School; [) Playground; [) Resi- 
dence. Approximately .........ccccccccccecderccceccccccecees feet. 
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TOT er eats races 





i pe THE NORTH, SOUTH, EAST OR WEST, Iowa offers 
every type of land, air and water shipping to all 
the great markets of the Middlewest. Expanded airline 
systems, 9,679 miles of hard surfaced roads, 8,773 


a miles of railroads, and navigable rivers on both borders, 
. give Iowa industries unexcelled transportation. 

S . You'll find operation in Iowa profitable. Abundant 
& supplies of skilled labor . . . progressive, friendly 


government . . . and modern transportation provide 
golden opportunities in the Corn State, where 

; agricultural and industrial production prosper 
in a balanced economy that has no equal. 





To interested executives this valuable reference 

00! taining a plete gieere of industrial 
opportunity in lowa is available upon request. 
included are vital statistics on population, existing 
industry, agriculture, raw materials, markets, 
transportation, and living conditions. Write for 
— free copy now and see how you can profit by 

ringing your plant to IOWA! Address 773 Central 
National Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa. 





pooh — ry) vial ule Mark 
aie which identifies the fine prod- 
Owe ucts of Iowa farms and factories. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
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manner in which the case reached th 
National Labor Relations Board men 
bers. The AFL plasterers union in effey 
entered a plea of guilty to the chargy 
without going to a hearing before a tri 
examiner or the Board itself. 

The Board thus merely approved y 
order that had been agreed upon by th. 
union and the company in advance. Boar 
members did not express themselves x 
to whether they would apply the san 
order in a case heard on its merits. 

The union practices involved in tk 
current case, however, were held to } 
violations of the law, in the opinion ¢ 
the Board’s General Counsel, Robert \ 
Denham. Mr. Denham presumably woul) 
issue a complaint again in a similar se 
of circumstances. 

The union was accused by Board of. 
ficials of asking the company to pay fow 
plasterers to do the work of two men 
Also, it was charged with demanding and 
receiving pay for six men at overtime 
rates when the work actually was per- 
formed by two employes, in another in- 
stance. 

The punishment approved by the 
Board was one that was proposed by the 
union and company in advance. The 
union was ordered to repay the extra 
wages to the employer, for work not per- 
formed. The union also was told to stop 
any attempts to apply featherbed prac- 
tices in the future. Notice of the change 
of policy is to be posted in the local 
union office. In addition, the union off- 
cers must notify the NLRB regional di- 
rector within 10 days as to what steps 
have been taken to comply with the 
order. 

This order is in line with NLRB orders 
issued against employers found to have 
violated the law, as in discharge of a 
worker for union activity. However, it is 
not clear whether NLRB would have 
ordered the reimbursement in a feather 
bed case if it had drafted its own order 
and had not merely approved an agree: 
ment of the parties involved. 

Further decisions will be needed to 
clarify the exact interpretation of the 
Board on this featherbed issue. The sec- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act involved 
here prohibits a union from causing al 
employer to pay money for “services 
which are not performed or not to be 
performed.” The law also makes it illegal 
to attempt to force such payments from 
an employer. Just how this language wil 
be interpreted probably will not be clear 
until the Supreme Court itself rules on 
case. 





— 


Act, was trying to outlaw a wide variel) 
of union practices that require employers 
to hire more workers than are needed for 
a particular job or to pay for union ue 
by workers while nonunion men do a job. 
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Trend of American Business 
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es Money gradually is to cost a bit more to borrow, may be less available. 
prin. Interest rates are to rise fractionally on business loans. Banks will be 
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a ; under some pressure to curtail lending by being required to hold more reserves. 


ved in the Installment-credit terms are to become slightly more stringent. 

eld to b Mortgage loans, guaranteed by the Government, may bring 4.5 per cent or 

Nr even 5 per cent in more and more cases, instead of the recent 4 per cent rate. 

bly wall Mortgage lending, moreover, iS to be encouraged by new U.S. guarantees. 

imilar se Building, already at capacity, is to get added demand from these guaran- 
tees. This demand will center in apartment houses and rental building. 

Board of. So what results is some tightening on one hand, with some loosening on the 
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With the boom at this stage, it's time to take another look at some of the 
































was per underpinnings. Boom supports are far different from those in the past. 
other in- Crop-price guarantees insure against a collapse like that of 1920. 
1 Public-works backlog is huge, ready to expand at the first opportunity. 
yee Spending by the Federal Government is at a $42,000,000,000 annual rate. 
nce. The Mortgage market is heavily underwritten by Government guarantees. 
the extra Commercial banks are liquid, not extended. Their investments, largely Gov- 
< not per- ernment bonds, are almost twice as large as their outstanding loans. 
eye The credit situation is completely different from those of previous booms. 
pap a There appears to be little danger of any sudden calling of loans, any wave of 
the tee foreclosures, any sharp tightening of credit when signs of a downturn develop. 
nion off- A credit panic, which has followed most past booms, seems to be insured 
sional di- against this time. But that doesn't mean there will not be an adjustment at 
hat, steps some time. Boom has gone too far, prices have risen too high, to avoid a set- 
with the : a 
back. Prices will come down as supply overtakes demand. 
.B orders 
to have There are no threats yet, however, of any downturn, any early setback. 
rge of a Employment hit a new record in July at 61,615,000 workers on the job. 
pg! Contract awards for new construction continue near record level. That as- 
Soothes sures a high volume of building activity for several months to come. 
vn order Farm cash income in June was above last January's record volume. That may 
n agree: decline a bit as grain prices weaken, but farm income promises to remain high. 
Bumper crops at lower prices mean fewer dollars for grain farmers, but 

eeded to dairy farmers and livestock producers will get more money as feed prices drop 

of the : 
The set- Meat prices are not expected to show any important decline in this year. 
involved With farmers and city workers well supplied with cash, consumer buying will 
ising an continue to be strong. Other elements of the boom--business investment, ex- 
— ports, Government spending--also are going along at high rates. 
ry Federal budget, in fact, is expected, officially to run in the red again. 
age will Under revised estimates of the President for the current fiscal year: 

be clear Government income will be $40,658,000,000, instead of the $44,402,000,000 
les on a estimated last January. Cause of the drop is the tax cut voted by Congress. 

n of the Government outgo is boosted in the estimates to $42,203,000,000 from the 

- variety f° January figure of $39,594,000,000. That's due chiefly to higher outlays for na- 
iployers tional defense and veterans, and higher tax refunds, also required by tax cuts. 
ded for 

n stand- (over) 
0 a job. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 







Deficit now is estimated at $1,545,000,000. Last January the President 
forecast a surplus of $4,808,000,000 for the fiscal year that ends June 30, 1949. 
A bookkeeping surplus of $1,455,000,000 still is likely, however. 
The bookkeeping surplus will result from the transfer of $3,000,000,000 of 
last fiscal year's thumping $8,420,000,000 surplus to the current fiscal year. 
This sum will go to defray Marshall Plan expenses for European Recovery. 
















































Nevertheless, the Federal Government, according to the Budget Bureau, is 
back on a deficit-spending basis. Deficit spending at a time of record high 
business activity and record-breaking private spending, points to an unhealthy 
situation in Government finances. This should be a period of surplus. 


On a basis of cash operations, however, the outlook is less disturbing. 
Cash surplus of the Treasury in this fiscal year may run $1,300,000,000. 
Cash operations include some receipts that are not in the regular budget 
and exclude some expenditures. Pay-roll taxes for old-age insurance are not re- 
ported as budget receipts, but they are cash collections from the public. , 
On a cash basis, Treasury operations may be mildly deflationary. 











Treasury also has a cash balance of $4,900,000,000 to offset the deficit in 
the regular budget. Public debt need not increase in this fiscal year. 

Bank-held debt, in fact, can decline. Treasury cash and the proceeds from 
Savings-bond sales can be used to retire Government securities held in the bank- 
ing system. That would reduce bank reserves, the basis for loans. 

Yet the fact remains that the Government is in a weaker position than last 
year to counteract inflation. In the last fiscal year, the surplus of cash was 
$8,953,000,000 and most of it came in the first six months of 1948. For the re- 
mainder of this calendar year, inflation can have no such restraints. 





The budget picture would appear to dash all hopes of more tax relief. 

Tax changes, however, still are being planned by Republican leaders. C 

Tax reforms, administrative changes, are promised early in the session of E 
the next Congress. These changes passed the House last spring. They do not 
promise any over-all drop in revenue, but they may save taxes for some people. re 

More reforms in taxes also are promised for 1950. These will include such 
points as greater depreciation allowances, tax relief on dividend income. 

Excise tax cuts also are to be studied early in 1949. Tax leaders in Con- 
gress are saying that the next type of tax relief will come in excises. 

Prospect is, however, that very little tax relief can be voted if the budget 
is to be kept near balance. Any excise cuts are likely to be small. 














Consumer buying, while in a rising trend, is showing some shifts. These 
shifts are disclosed by receipts from excise levies on the sale of goods. 

Sales of goods, in the aggregate, are 7.5 per cent above last year. 

Above-average increases are shown for automobiles, trucks, appliances, re- 
frigerators, sporting goods, business machines, gasoline and cigarettes. 

Luxury items are not selling so well. People are buying fewer furs and 
less jewelry. They are spending less for radios, phonographs and records. 

Liquor sales appear to be in a declining trend. 

Admissions-tax returns show a drop in theater attendance. There also is a 
drop in passenger fares. People are traveling less by plane and train. 

These shifts in buying probably are a sign that rising prices for food and 
other necessities are forcing consumers to cut down on nonessentials. 














Marshall Plan dollars will have an effect on business in months ahead. 

Foreign-aid spending under the Marshall Plan has been small to date. But, 
in the July-September period, $1,751,600,000 has been authorized. Business 
orders are likely to increase as a result of this additional allotment. 
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(2) 
Plus and Minus 
Clin Pat. of. Fins 
“ INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
yf 
Prices have risen to a new high BE z é Cost-of-living gains, now forcing up 
despite approaching surpluses of Home Building and Financing wages and prices of industrial goods, 
farm products. MILLIONS are to be slowed as farm products 
Wholesale prices rose to 169.2 on |" “7 t become more abundant. 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics index MOE e OLD Homes | Bank loans, meanwhile, are to cost 
for the week ended August 7, a new __[S1,000F more and will be harder to get. 
record since the year 1782. Indexes Interest rates on customer loans are 
of farm products, foods and indus- headed upward. The Treasury has 
trial goods all were higher. 800+ announced a 1% per cent rate for 
Farm prices owed their gain almost one-year certificates to be issued 
entirely to livestock and_ poultry October 1, up from 1s. Commercial- 
and dairy products. Grain prices 600 é paper rates rose from 1% per cent to 
fell 4 per cent, cattle feed 11, oils | : % on August 10. 
aie and fats 4, hides and skins 4, fruits | : Inflation, however, is still strong. 
and vegetables 2.5. = : Bank loans to business rose $137,- 
Nonferrous metals, up 6 per cent, | Pg ot | 000,000 at member banks in the 
led metals and metal products to a i ~~ week ended August 4, the largest 
new high. Gains extended to build- 200 | CONSTRUCTION | rise this year. 
in ing materials, fuel, chemicals and oe, —SCINEW HOMES) | Real estate loans are free to grow 
housefurnishings. a | | faster under the Government’s new 
J Surpluses of basic farm products are 0 oe oe . —-" liberal guarantee of mortgages. 
on their way back again. The table Mortgage financing, as shown by the 
k= below gives an unofficial estimate of  “@sia, By U..8 News Pup. Corp top chart, has made the housing 
corn, wheat and cotton supply, con- boom possible. 
é sumption and carry-over for the en to, cotton and rye are barely Dwelling units started in July held 
; 1948-49 crop year. above, their support levels. above 90,000 for the fourth straight 
7 bas Malis _ its 1948 support price still to month. . 
(bil (bil. (mil. e set, sells for $1.45 a bushel for Personal income rose to a rate of 
a al mel ry ery December delivery. The cash price $211,900,000,000 per year in June, 
1948 crop’ 3.5 13 15.0 recently was $2.06. up $4,700,000,000 from May and 
Tidensle “a “ts ton Cheapness of corn relative to hogs $19,500,000,000 from a year ago. 
. . assures bigger meat supplies by late Department-store sales rose to 322 
— Pe es 7 1949. Average price of $26.16 per on the indicator below in the week 
Convoveiee 6s “6a “as 100 pounds for hogs on August 7, ended August 7. It was 312 in July. 
: ' yields the farmer enough to buy 12.7 Relief from inflation is possible by 
Government loans to support prices bushels of corn at $2.06 per bushel, 1949 as supplies of farm products 
are checking the decline. Wheat is the largest quantity since May, grow larger. At that time, strength 
11 cents below its support price, 1947. Corn is to grow still cheaper, of demand for industrial goods will 
grain sorghums 22 cents below their bringing an increase in number and determine whether the boom is to 
support. Oats and barley have fall- weight of hogs marketed. go on. 
t 
O . O UD oe 
0 0 
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They make FIRE fight FIRE 


Imagine a FIRE-fighting system 
put into action by the FIRE it- 
self...discharging water when 
and where the FIRE starts. The 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinkler 
System has long been doing this 
in thousands of plants. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK...CHICAGO. .. PHILADELP! 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 





THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
Send 
which copies are now being re- 


effective. the address at 
ceived and the new address at 


which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S.News & World Report 


Circulation Department 


435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 


If You Manage 
A Large Office 


here is a welcome partner. 
Every month The OFFICE 
introduces you to 
improved methods and 
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QEMANO 
CINCINNATI and the 


TIMES-STAR 
on every ad schedale / 






















Atlas Corporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ per 
share has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of Atlas Corporation, pay- 
able September 20, 1948, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business August 27, 1948. 

Wa ter A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
August 10, 1948. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN now obtain a hearing in 
Washington in the event of an adverse 
decision on a tax case that has been re- 
ferred to Washington for technical advice 
by a Collector’s office. The Treasury de- 
cides to grant such hearings on income, 
profits and estate or gift tax returns in 
cases involving no fraud, jeopardy-assess- 
ment or similar issues. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely discharge em- 
ployes because other employes threaten 
them with violence.: The National Labor 
Relations Board orders reinstatement of 
two such employes. Although other em- 
ployes had talked of striking if the two 
were rehired. In another case, NLRB 
holds that an employer had a right to dis- 
charge union employes who created a dis- 
turbance by threats against nonunion 
workers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get an emergency amend- 
ment or extension of an export license, 
even without attaching export-license 
documents to your request, provided you 
specify in your request the port of exit 
for your shipment. The Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, amending its rules on this 
point, decides that in approved cases it 
will forward authorization for such an 
amendment to the Collector of Customs 
at the designated port. 


YOU CAN, as a farmer, plan to par- 
ticipate in the 1949 agricultural conserva- 
tion program. The Department of Agri- 
culture announces that the program will 
provide six major groups of practices for 
farmers to use. Aid in the form of mate- 
rials, services and cash will be limited to 
$750 per person. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a broadcaster, continue 
to delete from political broadcasts all 
defamatory, libelous or slanderous state- 
ments without jeopardizing your license, 
provided your State libel laws plainly re- 
quire it. The Federal Communications 
Commission reveals that it will give “due 
consideration” to such cases in States that 
have very strict libel laws. FCC, how- 
ever, promises strict checking on stations 
that use State libel laws as an excuse for 


‘ censoring political views. 


and administrative decisions. 


YOU CANNOT refuse to reinstate 
strikers on the ground that they haye 
conspicuously used profane and abusive 
language toward nonstriking employes, 
NLRB orders an employer to reinstate 
such an employe, despite refusal of non. 
striking employes to work with him. The 
Board decides that the striker’s intemper. 
ate language was part of the strikers’ con. 
certed action that is protected by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now get early information 
about all procurement authorizations ap- 
proved by the Economic Co-operation 
Administration. The ECA and the De. 
partment of Commerce are setting up a 
joint plan for daily air-mail distribution of 
all such authorizations to the 42 field of- 
fices of the Commerce Department. 


* a * 


YOU CANNOT expect the Office of 
International Trade to hold your applica- 
tion for an export license and apply that 
application against future export quotas. 
OIT now will return all such applications 
once an export quota has been fully ii- 
censed. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, under some conditions, 
collect from a union for wages that have 
been paid for services not performed. 
NLRB orders a union to reimburse an 
employer for such wages in a proceeding 
in which the union was accused of violat- 
ing the antifeatherbedding section of the 
Taft-Hartley Act by asking the employer 
to pay four men to do the work of two., 


* * * 


YOU CAN now import alloys con- 
taining tin. The Department of Com- 
merce adopts the policy of authorizing 
imports of limited quentities of tin-bear- 
ing alloys, under conditions that are de- 
signed to restrict permits to a minimum. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely refuse to rehire 
a veteran who has been discharged after 
a re-enlistment, even though you already 
have reinstated him to his former job 
after his first period of service in the 
armed forces. A federal court rules that a 
veteran keeps his re-employment rights 
even after a second enlistment. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons 


space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wont) 


REporT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi. 
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Europe feels better now that prices of many U.S. farm products are lower. 
Prices of foods and fibers, so large a part of European imports, are a 
mation major concern for countries in the European Recovery Program. Half of the ERP 
sal dollars spent so far are in this category. 
he De- Lower prices in the Western Hemisphere mean more can be bought for the same 
Pf number of dollars. Prospects for building up diets and supplies in Western Eu- 
ield of. ropean countries are good, since their own crops are also promising. 
t. Although half of the ERP dollars will be buying more than a month or two 
ago, the other half being spent on industrial products, will be buying less. 
ffice of Industrial prices in the U.S. and elsewhere still are moving up. 
— But_the ERP countries are relieved. Previously, all prices were moving up. 
quotas. Rising prices in the spring and early summer took away 5 per cent of the value 
ications of the ERP dollar. Western Europeans feared that this erosion process would 
ee eventually eat away a sizable chunk of the buying power of the $5,000,000,000 
set aside by the ECA for European aid. Now, it looks as if this erosion will be 
atten very much slowed. But it probably will not be stopped. The Recovery Program, 
at have as it develops, will require more industrial products, less food. 
formed. 
poe While buyers of U.S. goods are to benefit from lower farm prices, sellers 
f violat- to the U.S. are still getting top prices for most things. 
1 of the Thus, U.S. prices for wheat, corn, lard, cotton, cottonseed oil, are far 
net below their peaks of last winter. 

. But coffee, cocoa, sSugar--all imported in large quantities by the U.S.--are 
— close to their winter peaks. And big imports, such aS wool, copper, tin, lead, 
f Com- rubber, black pepper, are well above the high price levels of last winter. 

_— In other words, countries of Latin America, Asia and Africa supplying the 

ons ae bulk of these commodities to the U.S. are doing very well for themselves. 

nimum. Widening the flow of dollars to these countries is shown by U.S. imports. 
During first half, 1948, U.S. imports came to $3,486,000,000--25 per cent higher 

o rehire than a year earlier. These countries gathered in most of that increase. 

ed after 

— >> Britain is not going to benefit as much as others from lower farm prices. 

in the Britain favors long-term contracts for food imports. 

— These tend to work against Britain when world prices are on the decline. 

| Canadian wheat, under long-term contract, this season will cost Britain 30 
per cent more than last season. Most wheat buyers will do better this year. 

lings of New Zealand dairy products, under seven-year contract, probably will cost 

commas Britain more next year than they would in the world market. 

material. (over) 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY=-~ (Continued) 





Other contracts with Empire countries cover sugar, coffee, fats and oils. 

Price provisions of most of these long-term contracts with Empire countries 
can be revised from time to time. But Britain's aim is to build up production oes 
through stable prices. Result may be that the British food bill will stay high 
long after world food prices have settled down to lower levels. 
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>> Big U.S. cotton crop turns attention to the world situation. This season, : 
for the first time Since the war period, a world surplus of cotton looms. ‘Pa 
World production of cotton this season is to come close to prewar levels. 
About 30,000,000 bales is expected=--5 per cent below the 1935-39 average. 
This would be a very sharp improvement over last season. * 
All the big producers in the Northern Hemisphere have good prospects. polit 














The American crop probably will be 28 per cent higher than last year. to ¢ 
American cotton, at this rate, will account for half of the world's production. Me. 
India and Pakistan, together, expect a 22 per cent increase over last year. the ( 
Russia has a slightly larger crop than in 1947. Weather hasn't been ideal. = 
China will be up maybe 7 per cent. Trouble in China is that much of the A 
cotton grown never reaches the mills. War and poor transport are the problems. the s 
Egypt, judging from acreage planted, should show a 15 per cent increase. ” 
Mexico is. working on a crop that may be 10 per cent larger than in 1947. 194] 
These countries turn out 7 of every 8 bales produced around the world. So ra 
their prospects point to considerable easing of the cotton situation. It now have 
looks as if the world's textile mills will not use as much cotton as will be other 
harvested this season. Thus, the prospect, familiar in prewar days, is for a “7 
build-up in world stocks and lower prices for cotton. is th 
Prices of Brazilian and Indian cotton are already influenced by the size of = 
the U.S. crop. Loan level for American cotton isn't sure to stop the price de- nese 
cline. It didn't in the 1937-38 season. Foreign producers can't count on it. Gove 
A cotton surplus isn't anything to worry about for a year or two. German ey 
and Japanese mills will be using much more cotton than they are now. The ERP age | 
will allow Italian, French and other textile mills to uSe more cotton than be- ~ 
fore. Oriental and African markets for cotton goods still are very large. iin 
It's clear, though, that competition in the cotton and cotton-goods markets living 


the ] 
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is to get much keener. A battle for world markets is developing. 











| >> The area of crippling shortages in world commodities is shrinking rapidly. aren't 
! There's a big change just this year. It's not just in cotton. ee 
| Rubber production is running well ahead of actual consumption. Strategic | on 
} stockpiling, though, is absorbing the excess. | litical 
{ Wheat crops around the world are showing big gains. But there still is a bed 
i shortage. However, American corn can fill in, if necessary, in many places. an A 
i Coal production in Europe has recovered so much that needs for American Pie 
; coal are dropping off fast. Coal in the Orient still iS very scarce. Ameri 
A Sugar supply is a lot easier than a year ago. 
| Even the fats and oils picture is brighter. Oilseeds supply in the Western Coives 
j Hemisphere is picking up. Copra and palm-oil exports from the Western Pacific | Ari 
are expanding. But Europe still is very short of fats and oils. a 
. Serious shortages still exist: rice in the Orient; meat all over the not a: 

world. Steel is scarce everywhere. So are oil, copper, lead--to name a few. has aj 


Lea O TSE 


plans 


But the over-all picture is one of progress, of better supply for many things. Rig 
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Life Around the World 


When political views become dangerous, 


Panamanians cross street to Canal Zone 


ANCON, CANAL ZONE 

T Is SIMPLE for Panamanian politicians 

to find refuge during these days of 
political unrest. All they have to do is 
to cross the street. 

Only a street separates Panama City, 
capital of the Republic of Panama, from 
the Canal Zone. “here are no guards, no 
customs patrols on either side, You just 
walk across. 

A score of Panamanians have crossed 
the street to political peace in recent days. 
They are followers of Dr. Arnulfo Arias, 
who served as President in 1940 and 
1941 and who ran again last May. Lead- 
ers of his Authentic Revolutionary Party 
feel uneasy in Panama just now. Many 
have been arrested on one charge or an- 
other. That’s why some party members 
ae playing it safe by coming over here. 

Most desirable and accessible retuge 
is the Tivoli Hotel. It is on the Canal 
Zone side of Tivoli Avenue, scarcely 
three blocks from Panama City’s busi- 
ness district. This hotel, which the U. S. 
Government built more than 35 years 
ago and still owns, is big and comfortable, 
and has good food. Patrons overlook its 
age because it offers cleanliness, comfort 
and—for politicians in a hurry—sanctuary. 

If the Tivoli is full—as it frequently is 
-there are always friends or relatives 
living here in the Zone. Thousands of 
the Panamanian employes of the Pan- 
ama Railroad and the Canal have Gov- 
emment quarters here. Their homes 
aren't quite as conveniently located as 
the Tivoli, but they are safe. 

Arnulfo Arias, himself, found sanc- 
tuary in the Zone recently when the po- 
litical situation began to get hot. At that 
time, he spent several days in the home 
of his son-in-law, a Zone resident who is 
am American citizen. 

The Zone has one serious drawback 

for Panama politicians, however. The 
American police don’t look with much 
favor on Panamanians who carry on po- 
litical activities from here against their 
Government. 
_ Arias now has a refuge in San José, 
Costa Rica. It’s a couple of hundred miles 
or so from Panama City, and therefore 
hot as convenient as the Zone. But he 
has a free hand, politically, and can make 
plans for a comeback. 

Right now a lot of people want to see 
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Arias come back and seize the Presi- 
dency by force. They say that he really 
won the May election, but that the Ad- 
ministration’s Liberal Party did some 
sleight-of-hand work with the ballots. 
Many of them are ready to help force 
him into the Presidency on or before 
inauguration day, next October 1. 
Panama, thus, is in for a lot of political 
dissension in the months to come. Mili- 
tant supporters of Arias will be suspect 
and in danger of arrest. Chances are a 
lot of them will be coming across the 
street for safety, from time to time. C.H.G. 


Czech peasants’ fear: 
rural collectivization 


NOVE KOSARISKA, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

O THE SLOVAK FAMILIES of Nové (New) 
Kosariska, a farming village which 
went by the name of Mischdorf when 
Germans owned the land there, the word 
that Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia was in 
trouble with Moscow was not reassuring. 
It was not because of any special in- 
terest in Tito, or in the finer points of 
Communist doctrine. The Cominform’s 
rebuke to Tito meant only one thing: 
eventual collectivization of the fertile 
sandy loam on Czechoslovakia’s Zhitni 
Ostrov (Wheat Island), farming land 
that had been awarded to these families 
in the postwar reshuffle of land ownership. 
The land around Nové Kosariska is a 








considerable improvement over that near 
Old Kosariska, the place these families 
left three years ago when invited to re- 
place the same number of Germans here. 
Old Kosariska was among the poorest of 
Slovakia’s mountain villages. Emigration 
to the United States had always been 
heavy from there. 

In 1942, two escaped Russian prisoners 
of war took refuge at Kosariska, For two 
vears they were concealed and cared for 
by the village Protestant minister, Stefan 
Bojnak, who still hears occasionally from 
one of them who has returned to the 
Ukraine. In 1944, when Central Slovakia 
rose against the Germans, Kosariska, led 
by Bojnak and his Russians, rose too, and, 
as a reward for their loyalty, the villagers 
were placed high on the list of those who 
were to get grants of former German or 
Hungarian-owned land. 

Mischdorf, though 100 per cent Ger- 
man, was typically Slovak-looking, with 
its cottages fronting the broad single 
street and its imposing wooden gates 
opening on long straggling yards. Nové 
Kosariska, 100 per cent Slovak, differs in 
appearance only through its avenue of 
young lime trees, planted by the colonists 
in the first patriotic flush—the lime being 
traditionally Slav. 

In the mountain village only two peas- 
ants owned more than 50 acres. Most of 
the others had less than five acres each. 
So the richer peasants have stayed be- 
hind, but the others stripped their cot- 
tages and drove down to their new farms 
on the plains with their livestock, Pru- 
dently, for they feel no absolute cer- 
tainty yet that the Germans won’t return, 
most colonists retain their small tracts in 
Old Kosariska, driving the 80 miles there 
twice a summer for the hay crop. 

In Nové Kosariska each family received 
about 30 acres under Czechoslovakia’s 
postwar land reform. They bought the 
land at low prices on easy terms. Except 
for their vague anxiety about the even- 
tual return of the Germans, the colonists 
believed the land was theirs in perpetuity 
when they registered a 100 per cent vote 
for Klement Gottwald’s Government last 
May. 

Now, after the Bucharest pronounce- 
ment, they are not so sure; for Tito was 
condemned for retarding collectivization, 
for favoring small peasant proprietorship. 

The peasants’ fears are not based on 
any precise idea of what collectivization 
means. Czechoslovakia’s Communists, 
like those of Poland and Hungary, have 
been chary with their information on the 
subject lest the peasants whose support 
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Stands high 


That goes for the wire rope’s location and its rating 
as well. Men who work in hazardous places like the reassurance 
that rides hoists equipped with ‘Flex-Set’’ Preformed 
Yellow Strand. Their lives may hinge on any one of its 
inbred qualities: responsiveness ... stamina. . . resistance 
to kinking, whipping and bending fatigue. 


% Just as you add an extra something to give 
your product or service a special value, we add patented 
preforming to traditional Yellow Strand toughness. The increased 
wear and productivity that result show up in lower 
job costs. On repeated industrial lifts, there’s matching 
efficiency in Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. When you 
aim to hire a higher output, remember to specify ropes 
and slings with the Yellow Strand trade-mark. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 





PREFORMED WIRE ROPE - BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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they needed, and still need, should thig) 
they were propagandizing. 

Nové Kosariska, at least, still thinks, 
peasant owns nothing in a collective fary 
Actually, were the Soviet system inty. 
duced, the farmers of this village wou 
retain as individually owned tracts g 
much as they owned in the mount 
village they left, not to mention the field 
collectively owned. 


Come what may, the colonists of Noy 
2 } front 

; : : ; run 

they were in the mountains. There thf 


Kosariska are far better off today thy 


railroad station was 9 miles away; noy 
it is less than a mile. The houses the 
have received are better than their mow. 
tain cottages. And each peasant has abou 
six times as much land as before. 
With new factories rising in Slovakia 
absorbing many thousands of worker 
from the villages every year, Slovaks fe¢ 
they are on the road to solving the prob- 
lem of overpopulation of their villages 
which the end of large-scale emigratio 
to U.S. accentuated. Today there ax 
eight persons in Nové Kosariska who te 
member enough English from their sta 
in the U. S. to carry on a conversation. If 
a number that seems likely to drop. a.r1 


Hong Kong is haven 


for revolutionaries 


HONG KON 

ENEATH ITS SURFACE APPEARANCE 0! 
B political tranquility in a thriving bus: 
ness community, this British Crown Col- 
ony contains all the elements and char 
acters for a real thriller of internationd 
intrigue. 

Hong Kong has become sanctuary fo: 
Chinese revolutionaries and Asia’s po- 
litical refugees who come here to plot and 
negotiate. In the Hong Kong area also ar 
the headquarters for smugglers, opium 


runners and pirates who operate alongf 


the China Coast. 

Hardly a week passes without a run 
ning battle between outlaws and the anti: 
crime patrols. Less spectacular, perhaps 
but probably more important, are the 
activities of the Asiatic politicians wht 
make their headquarters in Hong Kong. 

The fighting in Indo-China has its 
colorful offshoot here in the presence 0 
the deposed Emperor of Annam, Bao 
Dai, who fled from Indo-China to Hong 
Kong when the French opened thei 
military campaign against nationalists 
there. Since then the French have been 
trying to persuade him to return to Indo- 
China as Emperor of a new government, 
but he has refused to go back on French 
terms. 

It is, however, China proper and not 
Indo-China that provides most of the 
political byplay here. Several Chinese 
revolutionary parties, including the Com 
munists, are active in Hong Kong. The! 
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are permitted to maintain headquarters, 
to meet freely and publish newspapers. 

The Chinese Communists have a head- 
quarters in Hong Kong that constitutes 
“Red China’s” only link with the outside 
world, They are in contact with Com- 
munists in China’ by radio. They receive 
news from the fighting area daily and 
publish a newspaper and two magazines 


E here. 


A few miles away, across the Chinese 


nn the risk of being shot on sight by 
Nationalist troops. 

The most recent arrivals among the 
Chinese politicians here are members and 
officials of the Democratic League who 
fed from China last winter. Other groups 
represented in Hong Kong include the 
New Kuomintang Revolutionary Com- 
mittee, the Farmers and Workers Demo- 
cratic Party, and the National Salvation 








Association, the latter two associated with 
the Democratic League in China. 
The Chinese Communists recently 


Fcalled upon all these anti-Government 


parties to form a “Democratic Coalition 
Government,” but those who agreed do 
not think, even remotely, that this move 
means a new government in China, The 
call for unity was, however, typical of 
the Communist strategy to pull Govern- 


} ment opponents together into a coalition. 


The British, who give the revolution- 
aries a large measure of freedom in their 
activities here, nevertheless require that 
the refugees show some restraint. British 
authorities recently summoned Commu- 
ust leaders and the representatives of 
ther Chinese groups and warned them 
to tone down their attacks on the Nation- 
alist Government at Nanking. On such 
oeasions the British can quote a 1907 
British-Chinese treaty prohibiting the 
publication in Hong Kong of articles 
intended to incite rebellion against the 
Chinese Government, JE: 


AUGUST 20, 1948 
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It is difficult these days to keep 
informed on all the new words, 


- new techniques and new products 


that American scientific genius 
and manufacturing know-how 
produce. But it is easy to see why 
the Texas and Pacific Southwest 
—with its array of profit-making 
advantages—has become the 
brightest spot on the industrial 
map of America. 

A variety and abundance of 
basic production materials fill 
the needs of diversified manu- 
facturing. For power, for heating, 
for uses in manufacturing 
processes, the ideal fuel—natura! 
gas—is abundant, easily available 
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THE TEXAS AND PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 


bere men of Vision are building a new future 


and cheap. The big and growing 
Southwestern market is served by 
a network of excellent railroads. . 
The adequate labor supply, choice 
of good plant sites and good-to- 
live-in Southwestern climate are 
some of the other reasons why 
more and more men of vision are 
selecting the Texas and Pacific 
Southwest as the region in which 
to build a new future for their 
businesses. 

Learn more about this great 
land of promise from T & P’s 
detailed survey, FUTURE 
UNLIMITED. Just cut out and 
mail the coupon below for your 
copy. 
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Democrats’ Chance to Win Senate . . . 15-Cent Mark: 
For Germany? . . . Dewey Plan of ‘Stable’ Economy 


Joseph Stalin was his usual affable 
self when he met U. S.-British-French 
ambassadors recently, but V.M. 
Molotov, Russian Foreign Minister, 
also was as rough and tough as ever 
when he took over where Premier 
Stalin left off. Mr. Stalin is Russia’s 
front man while Mr. Molotov is the 
one who strikes the hard bargains for 
Premier Stalin to approve. 


x KX 


In his most affable mood, Mr. Stalin 
told representatives of the West: “Of 
course I want you to stay on in Berlin, 
but you'll have to behave yourselves.” 
The Russian Premier was most crit- 
ical of efforts of the West to impose 
currency reform in Berlin. France’s 
new Ambassador to Russia was cap- 
tivated by Mr. Stalin’s charm, as 
others have been in the past. 


Ki Ko *® 


U.S. and German businessmen both 
are pressing for a change in the value 
of the German mark to make it worth 
15 cents, on the ground that a cheaper 
value is needed to stimulate exports. 


xk xk © 


George Marshall, U.S. Secretary of 
State, is planning to take along Sen- 
ator Arthur Vandenberg, Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee head, and 
John Foster Dulles, probable Secre- 
tary of State in any Dewey Cabinet, 
if and when he again meets with Rus- 
sia’s Molotov and other foreign min- 
isters to try to arrange some peace 
settlements. 


xk * 


Both Messrs. Stalin and Molotov ob- 
viously are much impressed by the 
U. S.-British ability to deliver to Ber- 
lin, by air, more than 4,000 tons of 
goods per day. The Russians had no 
idea that an operation of this kind 
could be carried out and their ap- 
praisal of West’s strength was raised. 
Yet the evidence of Western strength 
did not soften Russia’s attitude. 


x * * 


Gen. Lucius Clay, U.S. commander 
in Germany, is working very closely 
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with the Department of State at this 
time when key decisions are being 
made that will affect future bargain- 
ing over Germany. 


Kk kK & 


Paul Hoffman, Marshall Plan Ad- 
ministrator with billions to distribute, 
finds himself in trouble with the De- 
partment of State over his plans for 
cutting red tape, getting things done 
in a hurry. Mr. Hoffman is confident 
that he will get White House backing 
if needed. 


x * * 


If a Dewey Administration takes over 
next January 20, no change will be 
made in top management of the Mar- 
shall Plan. Mr. Hoffman and Mr. 
Dewey are long-time friends. 


x * * 


Sir Oliver Franks, British Ambas- 
sador to U. S., is needed back home to 
deal with long-term problems of in- 
tegrating the Marshall Plan into Eu- 
rope’s operating economy. Sir Oliver 
was sent to the United States to make 
sure that Britain got the breaks when 
Marshall Plan dollars were divided, 
but it turns out that the important 
part of Marshall Plan operations is in 
Europe. 


x k *& 


Senator Carl Hatch (Dem.), of New 
Mexico, is to be nominated for a fed- 
eral judgeship after his term expires 
January 3 and before Republicans 
take over January 20, provided Re- 
publicans win in November. Senator 
Hatch is ineligible for the judgeship, 
created during his present term in the 
Senate, until after that term expires. 
Republican Senate leaders have agreed 
to confirm this nomination if sent up 
after January 3. 


xk * 


Thomas Dewey’s advisers are letting 
it be known quietly that Mr. Dewey, 
if elected President, will favor use of 
Government action to keep the econ- 
omy “stable.” The Republican candi- 
date is expected to promise farmers, 
in particular, that the Government 


will not let their prices break in ¢ 
way they broke in 1920. 


% *k & 


Senator Vandenberg’s move in gettin 
the International Wheat Agreema 
approved by the Senate Foreign Rel 
tions Committee at the end of the sym 
cial session was intended to strength 
Republican defense against campaig 
attacks by President Truman. Repu} 
lican leaders became alarmed wh 
farm surpluses began piling up a 
decided to make a gesture in favor 

the Agreement, which assures futug 
wheat exports. 


x *k * 


Philip Murray and other labor leg 
ers with money to spend on the 19 
elections are planning to concent 
their funds on congressional caj 
paigns rather than on the Presidency 
Labor leaders figure that they hay 
very good chance to defeat a numbg 
of Senators and Representatives w 
voted for the Taft-Hartley Act. 


xk * 


Republican leaders admit privatelj 
there is a chance the G.O.P. might 
control of the Senate in Novem 
unless Mr. Dewey runs strongly 
the head of the ticket. Republic 
Senators are involved in a number 
close and uncertain races while Dem 
crats are secure in most of their seat 


xk * 


Marriner Eccles, former Rese 
Board Chairman, finally won 

point when Treasury Secretary Jo 
Snyder agreed to go along witha 
in the rate of interest on short-ten 
Government borrowing. Earlier inf 
year Mr. Snyder balked at thei 
crease now authorized after } 
Eccles had favored it. President 

man this time decided that Mr. Ecd 
should prevail. | 


xk * 


Interest rates on short-term Govet 
ment securities are to be permitted 
rise gradually to 1.5 per cent. 

the rise now authorized becomes? 
fective, the rate will be 1.25 per om 
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